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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


Lincoln’s Birthday 


“Hero worship” is all to the good, 
when our heroes are men of such char- 
acter and achievement as Lincoln and 
Washington, whose birthdays fall this 
month. Sometimes, however, we Ameri- 
cans put our heroes on such high pedes- 
tals that we lose sight of our heroes’ 
human values. Fortunately there is 
plenty of material to “humanize” Abe 
Lincoln. “Abe Lincoln Loved a Joke” 
(page 16) presents some of this mate- 
rial, drawn from Carl Sandburg’s well- 
known biography of Lincoln. 

The final story—about Lincoln and 
the goat—has obvious applications for 
the major articles on U. S. foreign policy 
in Asia and on the hydrogen bomb. 


U. S. Policy in Asia (p. 9) 


Digest of the Article 


In the past the U. S. has opposed the 
partitioning of China and imperialism in 
Asia. Our policy is illustrated by the 
grant of independence to the Philippines 
in 1946. 

Since the end of World War II many 
former colonies have been successful in 
gaining independence from Western im- 
perial powers. These new nations of Asia 
are, however, threatened by the impe- 
rialism of the U. S. S. R. The success of 
the Chinese Communists has increased 
the influence of Russia in Asia, and the 
U. S. must now decide upon the best 
way of halting the spread of commu- 
nism in Asia. Differences of opinion 
exist as to whether economic aid alone, 
or a combination of military and eco- 
nomic aid, or a Pacific Defense Pact, 
comparable to the North Atlantic De- 
fense Pact, provides the answer. 

It is hoped that the Point Four pro- 
gram, administered by the U. N., will 
be as effective in halting communism as 
the Marshall Plan was in Europe. 


Aim 
To have students understand the ex- 
tent to which our policy in Asia is con- 


ditioned by the expansion of Russian 
influence on that continent. 


Assignment 


1. Study the map of Asia on page 11. 
Prepare a table entitled, “The Status of 
Countries in Asia Today.” In parallel 
columns, list those areas which (a) were 
independent before World War II; (b) 
gained their independence since the end 
of World War II; (c) are colonies to- 
day; (d) are occupied by foreign mili- 
tary powers today. 

2. What, in your opinion, is likely to 
be the most effective program for halt- 
ing the spread of communism in Asia? 
Explain. 


Discussion Questions 


1. The Russian press frequently de- 
nounces the U. S. as an imperialist 
power. How would you answer such a 
charge? 

2. Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
has indicated that it is not possible to 
have one single foreign policy for all of 
Asia because of differences which exist 
in the countries of Asia. What evidence 
is there to support that view of foreign 
policy? 

3. Why are we so determined to halt 
the spread of communism in Asia? 

4. How can we check the spread of 
communism in Asia without opening 
ourselves to the charge of substituting 
our brand of imperialism for the Rus- 
sian brand? 


Activities 

1. Start a scrapbook in which one 
section is devoted to U. S. policy in 
Asia. Include news items, editorials, 
cartoons, summaries of magazine arti- 
cles, pictures. Indicate source and date 
of all items. The material should’ be 
gathered with a view to its providing a 
base for a brief term paper on the sub- 
ject, “U. S. Policy in Asia.” 

2. Phrase an appropriate question for 
surveying school or community opinion 
on what our policy in China, or some 
other part of Asia, should be. 


The Hydrogen Bomb (p. 12) 
Digest of the Article 

Physicists agree that it is possible to 
build a hydrogen bomb 1,000 times 
more powerful than the atomic bomb 
which destroyed Hiroshima. The neces- 
sary heat to fuse hydrogen can be cre- 
ated by setting off uranium fission. 
Thus, the U-bomb would be the fuse 
which explodes the H-bomb. 

The enormous devastation which 
could be caused by an H-bomb raises 
the question of whether funds should be 
made available for a project that might 
mean the destruction of civilization. 
Since it is possible for the Russians to 
build such a bomb, it becomes impera- 
tion for nations to re-examine the prob- 
lem of controlling atomic energy for 
peacetime uses. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why is the possible construction 
of a hydrogen bomb of concern to all 
people wherever they live? 

2. Our industrial organization can 
make it possible for us to build a hydro- 
gen bomb before one could be com- 
pleted by any other country. Should we, 
therefore, start work on it without de- 
lay? Defend your answer. 


References 

Modern Arms and Free Men, by 
Vannevar Bush. Simon & Schuster, 1949. 

“Hydrogen Bomb: Next Superweap- 
on?” U.S. News and World Report, Jan. 
13, 1950, p. 21. 

“Superbomb Is Possible,” by W. Da- 
vis. Science News Letter, July 17, 1948, 
p. 35. 

“Science in Review,” by W. Kaempf- 
fert. New York Times, Jan. 22, 1950, 
p. E-13. 


Storm Centers: the Saar (p. 15) 
Digest of the Article 

The Saar: has often been a trouble 
spot in Europe. This small region on the 
Franco-German border is rich in min- 
erals and industry. Its coal makes the 
region an economic unit with next-door 
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Lorraine, across the French border. Saar 
coal and Lorraine iron have long been 
the foundation of a major steel industry. 

Since World War II the French have 
been gradually incorporating the Saar 
into the French economy. There was 
little protest about this until last month. 
The newly-formed Western German Re- 
public has suddenly begun to demand 
a voice in the future of the Saar. 


Student Activities 


1. Re-read the article, “Germany— 
Can Democracy Win?” in World Week, 
October 12, 1949. Point out how the 
forming of a Western German govern- 
ment helped to revive German prestige 
and enabled the Germans to speak out 
more boldly in international affairs. 

2. Using maps on page 15 of this is- 
sue, and maps with the article, “Ger- 
many—Can Democracy Win?” draw a 
good-sized map of the Federal Republic 
of Germany. Show the boundaries of the 
Saar Territory. 

3. On a topographical map of west- 
ern Europe, point out the Vosges Moun- 
tains, the Saar, Moselle, and Rhine 
Rivers. From this information, does it 
appear that the Saar Territory is a dis- 
tinctly separate region, is geographically 
part of France, or closely con- 
nected geographically with Germany? 
Comment on the strategic and economic 
importance of the fact that the Saar and 
adjoining hills afford 
relatively easy passage between France 


more 


regions of low 


and Germany. 


Questions for Discussion 


l. “Ec facts often 
political boundaries.” Comment on this 


onomic cut across 
statement, using examples drawn from 
the article on the Saar 

2. If vou were a delegate to a confer- 
ence to draw up a peace treaty for Ger- 
manv. what would vou propose to do 
with the Saar? 

3. Why France distrust Ger- 
manv? What steps do vou think might 
France and Ger- 


does 


be taken to persuad 
many to work together in peaceful and 
friendly 


cooper! ition? 


Career Club (p. 17) 
Digest of the Article 
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Coming Up! 


in future issues 


February 15, 1950 

Foreign article: Europe’s Miniature 
Nations (San Marino, Andorra, Liecht- 
enstein, Monaco). 

National article: The Missouri Valley 
(third in series of regional articles on 
the U. S.). 

Pro - and - con 
Women. 

Storm Centers: Tibet. 


Equal Rights for 


February 22, 1950 


(To be announced. ) 


March 1, 1950 
Film-story: the Po Valley of Italy. 
Transportation: railroad passenger 

transportation. 








eign lands. Churches, charitable organi- 
zations, the U. S. Government and 
military services often require sizable 
groups of field workers abroad. Foreign 
governments and firms sometimes hire 
American experts. 

Many kinds of skills are in demand 
in the foreign field. For someone who 
likes “to go places,” work abroad is a 
career worth considering. 


Questions for Self-Examination 


1. Am I fitted temperamentally for 
foreign-service work? Am I interested 
in new and perhaps strange sights, 
sounds, food, companions? Can I get 
along cheerfully under living conditions 
that may not be so comfortable as at 
home, and in climates that I may not be 
used to? 

2. How can I prepare for work 
abroad? What sort of interests and skills 
have I that could be trained for a suc- 
cesstul career abroad? Am I taking the 
right courses in school for the goal I 
have set up? Will I need further educa- 
tion beyond high school? Is there out- 
side work I can do—home study, re- 
search, apprenticeship training, part- 
time jobs—that will make me more use 
ful in my chosen field? Do I find it easy 
to learn foreign 

3. How do I go about applying for 
the kind of work I want? What firms 
isions, or other agencies 


vices? Do they have 


1 ‘ 
inguages? 


Government diy 
could use m s 
offices in or near community? 
Where, and to whom, should I write to 
ypportunities? What in- 
formation do | for letter of 
aj plic ition or job-interview? 

Even if you decide to make your ca- 
the U. S., you'll want to 


my 


inquire about 


need my 


ree! here In 


ask yourself many of the foregoing 
questions. 


Student Activity 

World Week presents vocational in- 
formation regularly. Teachers who plan 
vocational units may wish to start now 
to keep a collection of this material. A 
student committee may be appointed 
to sort and file material in World Week 
and other publications for this collec- 
tion. Consult the January 18 Teacher 
Edition, Index, for listings of World 
Week vocational articles which ap- 
peared last semester. 


Herald Tribune Forum for High 

Schools 

Every year the New York Herald 
Tribune invites a group of foreign young 
people to visit the United States and 
take part in the annual Forum for High 
Schools sponsored by that newspaper. 

This year the foreign students are all 
from the Middle East and Far East. A 
few of them are shown in the cover pic- 
ture of our student edition this week. 
All of them have interesting back- 
grounds. For example, the lovely girl 
from Burma, Yadana Nat Mai, is the 
daughter of a Burmese princess and an 
Australian farmer. Her name in English 
is Junerose Bellamy. During a Japanese 
air raid on Rangoon, Burma, in 1941, 
she was wounded nine times. 

Altogether there are 25 delegates, all 
English-speaking, representing the fol- 
lowing countries: India, the Philippine 
Republic, Lebanon, Indo-China, Pakis- 
tan, Syria, Egypt, Burma, Iraq, Indo- 
nesia, Nepal, Malaya, Israel, Ceylon, 
Thailand, and Iran. 

Their visit is worked out with the 
cooperation of the New York City Board 
of Education, international airlines, and 
various high schools near New York 
City. Each student is the guest of an 
American student during his stay in the 
United States. 

The group of foreign students is 
visiting various parts of the country. 
Classes studying history, geography, and 
world affairs may wish to clip news 
items about these visitors and about the 
Forum, which will be held March 4. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


Answers to “What Do You Know?” (p. 20) 


I. U.S. in Asia: A. a-4, b-2, c-5, d-3, e-1. 
B. a-4, b-2, c-4, d-3. 

Il. The Saar: A. France, Germany, coal, 
iron, a region with its own government but 
economically united with France. B. a-4, 
b-1 e5 d-2 e-3 

Ill. Hydrogen Bomb: a-3, b-5, c-1, d-2. 

Word Game Abe Lincoln Said—1, slave; 

all; 3, perish; 4, firmness. 
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YOUD HAVE TO PAY $12,000 To BUY 
THIS SPECIALLY DESIGNED PLATINUM 
AND DIAMOND HAMILTON, YET COSTLY 
AS (T (S, IT CONTAINS THE SAME 
FAITHFULLY ACCURATE MOVEMENT 
USED IN LOVELY HAMILTON LADIES‘ 
WATCHES SELLING FOR ONLY $5225 


UNTIL THE AMERICAN DOUGH6OY IN 
WORLD WAR | POPULARIZED THEM, 
IT WAS CONSICERED “SISSIFIEC” 
FOR MEN TO WEAR WRIST WATCHES. 
TODAY 90% OF THE WATCHES SOLO 
ARE WORN ON THE WRIST. 
on — . 

FREE...SEND FOR ILLUSTRATEO 
BOOKLET “WHAT MAKES A FINE 
WATCH FINE ?”“ HAMILTON WATCH 
COMPANY, DEPT. J-!, LANCASTER, PA, 


COPR, 1950 HAMILTON WATCH CO. PRICES INCLUDE FEDERAL TAX. ALL PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 
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IN THE LATE NINETEENTH CENTURY, FAULTY $ 
TIMEPIECES WERE CAUSING A WAVE OF 
DISASTROUS TRAIN WRECKS (IN AMERICA. 
TO CURB THESE ACCIDENTS, THE RAILROADS 
ADOPTED OFFICIAL STANDARDS FOR RAILROAD 
TIMEPIECES. THE HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 
WAS FORMED TO BUILD WATCHES THAT WOULD 
MEET THESE HIGH STANDAROS, SOON THESE 
WATCHES BECAME THE FAVORITES OF 
RAILROAD MEN EVERYWHERE — WHO 
THEMSELVES COINED HAMILTONS FAMOUS 
SLOGAN, "THE WATCH OF RAILROAD ACCURACY.” 


SHOWN ABOVE: JOANANIE - |4 K NATURAL GOLD-FILLED 
CASE AND BRACELET: $ 64.22; ERIC- 14 K NATURAL GOLD- 
FILLED CASE: $60.59. YOUR JEWELER HAS A WIDE VARIETY 
OF FINE HAMILTONS IN MEN'S ANDO LADIES’ MODELS. 


The Watch of Railroad Accuracy 
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Say What /.4647:You Please! 


- +. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address: Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 
12th St., New York 3, N.Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

I would like very much to correspond 
with readers of your magazine. I'm 14, 
and my hobbies are reading and stamp 
collecting. 

Brendan O'Driscoll 

8 Sion Hill, Grace Park Rd. 

Drumcondra, Dublin, Ireland 
* 


Dear Editor: 

Our class would like to know what 
novels our book editor would rate as 
the best of 1949. 

Richard Miro and Ronald Niss 
Leyden H.S., Franklin Park, Ill. 


Editor's note: You've tossed us a 
“tough” question, boys. As you know, 
most books—unlike the movies—are not 
designed for a “mass” audience, but are 
published for special groups of readers. 

There are books written especially 
for teen-agers and books for adult read- 
ers. There are boys’ books and books 
with a strictly feminine appeal. Yet few 
readers enjoy only one kind of book. 
Teen-agers frequently read and enjoy 
many books their parents like, girls read 
sports books, etc. What one reader 
would consider the “best novel of 1949” 
might put another reader to sleep. 

So instead of giving you our personal 
preferences, we're letting teen-agers be 
the judges. Here is a list of the 10 
books of 1949 that New York City 
librarians report to have been the “most 
popular” with 14 to 18-year-old read- 
ers: (not listed in order of popularity) 

The Mudlark, by Theodore Bonnet 
(Doubleday )—with both boys and girls. 

The Southern Cross, by Bridgid 
Knight (Doubleday)—boys and girls. 

Especially Father, by Gladys Faber 
(Macrae)—boys and girls. 

Gentian Hills, by Elizabeth Goudge 
(Macmillan)—boys and girls. 

West of the Hills, by Gladys Hasty 
Carroll (Macmillan)—especially girls. 

Rogue’s March, by Maritan Chapman 
(Lippincott )—especially boys. 

The Passionate Pilgrim, by Charles 
Terrot (Harper)—especially girls. 

Abe Lincoln of Pigeon Creek, by 
William E. Wilson (Whittlesey )—boys 
and girls. 

Golden Warrior, by Hope Muntz 
(Scribner)—especially boys. 


And Both Were Young, by Madeline 
L'Engle (Lothrop)—especially girls. 


OUR FRONT COVER 


In the group pictured on our front 
cover are some of the young people 
from Asia who are in the United States 
to attend the 1950 New York Herald 
Tribune Forum for High Schools on 
March 4. 

Those in the photo, left to right, are: 
Supri Prakob-Santisukh, of Thailand 
(Siam); Alan Klaum, of Garden City, 
N. Y., High School; Yadana Nat Mai, 
of Burma; John Martin, principal of 
Kingston, N. Y., High School; Ranjan 
Amerasinghe, of Ceylon; Emma Garcia, 
of the Philippines; Dorothy Young, of 
Manhasset, N. Y., High School; Mahin 
Pisdad, of Iran. 

The photo was taken during the re- 
cent Long Island Regional Forum, a 
part of the Herald Tribune Forum pro- 
gram. Mr. Martin was moderator. 

The topic was: “How Can the United 
States and the Countries of Asia Work 
Together for a Better World?” This 
same subject is also under intense 
study by the makers of U. S. foreign 
policy, as you will read in the article 
on page 9, “New Face of Asia.” 

Speakers at the Long Island Regional 
Forum, held in the Garden City High 
School, agreed that people on both 
sides of the Pacific Ocean need to un- 
derstand one another's lives and prob- 
lems better. One good way of reach- 
ing that goal, most of the group be- 
lieve, is exchange of students. It was 
pointed out that schools in Asia don’t 
give much attention to the United 
States, and that U. S. schools give stu- 
dents too little information on life in 
Asia. 





Photo from Herald Tribune 





Answers to last week's crossword puzzle 
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$3,500 in cash awards .. . and the Grand 
Prize winner walks away with a total of 
$600 . . . 335 other prizes—for pictures, for 
snapshots, for the fun of it, plus prestige 
for you and your school. 

The four classes offer a place for any pic- 
ture you may make—or may have made 
recently. Look through these classes, read 
the rules . . ind get busy! The contest 
opened Janua 12—it closes April 14. 


Send in your entries NOW 

Here are the 4 classes: 

School Life-—-For pictures of the sort your 
vearbook yaper could or should use 

| sorts of school activities (excepting 
4. Everyday Life For pictures of life 
in your community outside school 
They'll show goings-on-about-town, 
your family, your friends, your neigh 
bors and their babies, pets, and hob 
bies. They'll show what you do on 
holidays and in camp; they'll show 


iletics, see Class 3) in class, in as 
cial affairs, clubs, school projects. 


ind 1 tl thousand-and-one interests that 


together mean “‘school.’ 


2. Fine Art——A special class for pictures made 
with artistic intent. The subject does not maiter, 
but the “handling” does. This is the class for 
scenics in town or country, for creative close-ups postmen, aviators, traffic cops, clergy 

foe men—all sorts of people, places, and things 


inant subjects, tor any pic . 
ully composed and so photographed Man from Mars would learn from these pictures Some of last 
that it will command the respect of artists and how we Earthlings live year's top winners 


fine photographers 


3. Sports— Here is the class for your pictures of : 
Fill out this blank and send 


sports and athletics, in school or out, wherever 
with your entries, to 


you and the gang gather to play or to watch 
National High School 


others : at the stadium, in the gym, out n 
park, in somebody's table Photographic Awards, 343 State Street, Rochester 4, N. Y. On the back of 
each picture entered, write clearly (1) your name and address (2) title of 


bowling alley, or out on a 
kind of camera and film used. 


shots. side-line details the picture (3) contest class, and (4 


anything related 








e Rules: 
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regu hog r s* OT eae eens 


\ National High School Photographic Awards 
, poe 343 State Street, Rochester 4, N. Y 


not 


You need 


or enlaré ran | submit prints for entry in the 1950 
National High School Photographic Awards. 


ounted 
yn-mou 


— These photographs were taken by me since May 1, 1949. They have not 
roa been, and will not be, sold or submitted in any other contest pending the 

specs conclusion of the National High School Photographic Awards for 1949 
Pp -< Jar On request I will furnish a formal assignment for the picture and publica- 
ré 2 Entries wi ion permission from persons appearing in it on forms supplied by sponsors. 
=~ If one of my photos receives an award, it shall become the property of the 


, va ve 
red » sure you ! e sponsors or their assigns. I have read the rules 
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Quick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: U.S. plans new policies in 
Asia (p.9). President orders building of hydrogen super- 
bomb (pp. 6 and 12). The Saar is Europe’s latest trouble- 
spot (p. 15). IN NEWS PXGES (pp. 6-8)—gallant Senators 
O.K. equal-rights-for-women Amendment; newsprint from 
sugar-cane waste proves successful; USO closes shop; FDR's 
papers become public property; strike tests loom in coal, 
phone, and auto industries. 


“BIG MO” FREED: The battleship Missouri, mired in 
Chesapeake Bay since January 17 (WW. Feb. 1, p. 5), was 
finally free last Wednesday. 


$100,000 HIGH SCHOOLER: Eighteen-year-old 
Paul Pettit, who was graduated about 10 days ago from 
Narbonne High School at Lomita, California, was signed 
last week to pitch for a New Orleans team used as a “farm” 
by the Pittsburgh Pirates. The Pirates paid $100,000 (most 
of which goes to Paul) to get his signature on a contract. It’s 
said to be the highest price ever paid in baseball history 
for a rookie untested in pro competition. 


“THAR SHE BLOWS!” A century ago, 700 American 
whaling ships roamed the seven seas. The last two U.S. 
whalers ended their careers as tankers in World War II. 
Since the war Norwegian, British, Dutch, Russian, Japanese, 
and Argentine vessels havé gone a-whaling—but the U. S. 
Hag has been missing from the chase. Next winter will be 
different. A newly-formed U.S. company is outfitting a 
13-ship whaling fleet. This fleet will be on hand when the 
international “open season” on whales starts December 22 
in the Antarctic, the only region where there are whales 
enough any more to make whaling pay. 


TOYS ACROSS THE SEA: A gigantic “tide of toys” is 
flowing across the Atlantic. American Legion members have 
been collecting toys given by American boys and girls to 
cheer up less-lucky children in Europe. The first shipment, 
900,000 toys, is due to leave the U.S. this week. Before 
the Legion’s “Tide of Toys” ebbs, about 5,000,000 toys will 


go abroad. 


~~ Seteonetionat News photos 
WORLD’S SMALLEST AIRPLANE is this 398-pound 
craft with nine-foot wing span. It was shown last month 
at the All American Air Maneuvers held in Miami, Flor- 


ida. Bill Starr, of Mason, Michigan, is in the cockpit. 


Wide World photo 
SWEET GIRL GRADUATE in center is—you guessed 
it!—Elizabeth Taylor of the movies. The 17-year-old 
film actress is chatting with two girl friends at gradu- 
ation exercises last month at University High School 
in Los Angeles, California. Miss Taylor earned her high 
school diploma with a four-year average of B-plus. 


FIRST U.S. SUPERLINER: At Newport News, Vir- 
ginia, this week, shipbuilders plan to start putting together 
the biggest vessel ever built in the U.S. The giant ship, a 
luxury ocean liner named United States, will be 980 feet 
long. That’s only seven feet less than Britain’s Queen 
Elizabeth, largest ship afloat. When she slides into the 
water two years from now, the United States will be the 
fastest liner in the world. 


CYPRUS TWISTS THE LION’S TAIL: An “election” 
held by a church has Cyprus all a-jitter. Four-fifths of the 
450,000 people of British-owned Cyprus, a Mediterranean 
island, are Greeks. Last month the Greek Orthodox Church 
took a vote to let Greeks of Cyprus express their hopes for 
Cyprus’ future. Over 95 per cent voted for “enosis” (union 
with Greece). That stirred up the other fifth of the people, 
mostly Turkish Moslems. They shouted that Cyprus should 
be part of Turkey. The British lion, despite this tail-twisting, 
kept mum. There’s no sign that the British plan to give 
strategic Cyprus to Greece or Turkey or anybody. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

CHINESE AT THE KREMLIN—How big an appetite has 
the Russian bear? Weeks ago top Chinese Communists went 
to Moscow to make a treaty of friendship with their Russian 
comrades. As the talks dragged on, suspicion grew that the 
Russians are showing an un-comradely interest in certain 
parts of China. One report says Stalin wants seven North 
China seaports, plus a labor-army of half a million Chinese 
to work in Russia. Recently our State Department claimed 
the big Red bear is busy biting off huge chunks of western 
and northern China. 


ENDQUOTE: Dr. Edwin G. Nourse, ex-chairman of the 
President's Council of Economic Advisers (WW. Nov. 2, p. 6) 
after a suspicious look at widespread prophecies of booming 
business ahead: “When all the forecasters agree, that is the 
time to watch out.” 








THE ADMINISTRATION 


O. K. ON H-BOMB. The United 

States will go full steam ahead on 

developing the hydrogen bomb. 
With this decision President Truman 
brought to a climax weeks of discussion 
on whether or not the U.S. should pro- 
duce the superweapon far more power- 
ful than an “ordinary” atomic bomb 
(see major article in this issue 

The President made his decision on 
January 31 with these words: 

“It is part of my responsibility as 
Commander in Chief of the armed 
forces to see to it that our country is 
able to defend itself against any possible 
aggressor 

“Accordingly I have directed the 
Atomic Energy Commission to continue 
its work on all forms of atomic weapons, 
including the so-called hydrogen or 
super bomb. Like all other work in the 
field of atomic weapons, it is being and 
will be carried forward on a basis con- 
sistent with the overall objectives of our 
program for peace and security 

“This we shall continue to do until 
a satisfactory plan for international con- 
trol of atomic energy is achieved.” 

The President’s announcement came 
only a few after the Atomic 
Energy Commission had announced that 
it already had been pushing research 
into the processes for making a hvdro- 


hours 


gen bomb 
Mr. Tr icted without waiting 
for a final report on the hydrogen bomb 


man 


from the Joint Congressional Committee 
on Atomik which had been 
studving the project. 

Senator Tom Connally, chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
earlier come out in favor of 
making the H-Bomb. Connally said 
that “the United States should arm 
itself with the hydrogen bomb” to “re- 
main strong” and to “preserve the peace 
of the world.” 

Another supporter of this view was 
Dr. Harold C. Urey, key figure in the 
atomic bomb project during the war. 
He declared that we build the 
bomb because we should not deliberate- 
ly lose the armaments race with Russia. 

No outstanding person has yet argued 
that the U.S. should not make the bomb 
for moral reasons. In a press confer- 
David E. Lilienthal, AEC chair- 
asserted that his views had been 
that he 


Energy 


tee. had 


must 


ence 
man 


misrepresented ind was not 


opposed to constructing the hydrogen 


bomb as such 

The issue was not so simple as that, 
he said; but the relative value of spend- 
ing a large sum on this instead of some 
other means of security must be consid- 
The U.S. has already spent ap- 
four billion dollars on 


ered 
proximately 
atomic energy projects since 1942, and 
asked for an addi 
1950-51 


the President has 
tional $800.000 000 for 
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THE IMPORTANT TRENDS 
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Van American World Airwa 
Meet Laso and Apso, tiny Tibetan terriors 
held by airline stewardess. They are known 
in Tibet, even if they don't match the de- 
scription, as lion dogs. They were flown 12,- 
000 miles as a gift from the Dalai Lama of 
Tibet to an N. J. dog breeder who owns the 
only U. S$. kennel raising Tibetan terriors. 


CONGRESS AT WORK 


WOMEN’S RIGHTS. For a while 
the cold war, the hydrogen bomb, 
and taxes were forgotten as the 
U.S. Senate (95 men and one 
woman) gallantly took up the 
lively issue of women’s rights. 
The around a pro- 
posed amendment to the constitution 
to provide equal rights for American 
women. 
This demand for 


% photo 


debate centered 


equality under the 
law” for women is a 27-year-old cru- 
sade. It may come as a surprise to 
many people that American women do 
not enjoy full equality with men. To be 
sure. women in this country control 70 
per cent of the nation’s privately owned 
wealth. They have been able to vote 
since the adoption of the 19th Amend- 
ment in 1920. Many of them hold im- 
portant Government and business posts. 

However, some legal inequalities still 
exist. In 40 states property acquired 
after marriage through the joint efforts 
of husband and wife is subject to the 
husband’s control. In some states a 
wife’s earnings belong to the husband. 
In 13 states women are not allowed to 
serve on juries. 

Women’s organizations in this coun- 
try are divided on the issue of an Equal 
Rights Amendment. Those opposed to 
it fear that the amendment would sweep 


WEEK OF HISTORY 

away a great body of laws that protect 
women. These include legislation cover- 
ing widow’s pensions, limiting women’s 
working hours, guaranteeing minimum 
wages, regulating health and other 
working conditions, 

On January 25 the Senate approved 
the Equal Rights Amendment, 63-19, 
well over the required two-thirds ma- 
jority. But added to it was a “rider” re- 
taining the existing protective laws for 
women. The rider says: “The provisions 
of this article shall not be considered 
to impair any rights, benefits, or exemp- 
tions, now or hereafter conferred by 
law upon persons of the female sex.” 

The measure now goes to the House 
If approved there by a two-thirds vote 
it must be ratified by three-fourths of 
the states within seven years before it 
becomes part of the Constitution. (See 
page 13, CONGRESS AT WORK, Feb 
1 issue.) 

Next week: pro-and-con discussion 
on the Equal Rights Amendment. 


ADVANCING SCIENCE 


SUGAR CANE NEWSPAPER. 
An important new source of paper 
for newspaper has been success- 
fully tested. 
In the pressroom of the century-old 
Holyoke ( Mass.) Daily Transcript-Tele- 
gram, a large group of keenly-interested 
visitors recently watched the experi- 
ment. 

Foreman Edward Dean started the 
printing presses with caution. A new 
kind of paper was being fed into the 
presses. It was newsprint made from 
bagasse, the waste of sugar cane. 

Gradually foreman Dean increased 
the speed of the press to its top capac- 
ity of 33,000 papers an hour. There was 
no trouble. The chemists, paper manu- 
facturers, printers, and publishers de- 
clared the test “far exceeded expecta- 
tions.” Another source of newsprint has 
become a reality. It was good news for 
areas where sugar cane is grown. 

What's Behind It: Ordinary news- 
print is made from wood pulp. Nearly 
90 per cent of all the newsprint used 
in the U.S. is made in Canada. Since 
the war newsprint has been scarce and 
costly. The freight cost is very high for 
moving from Canada (or 
from other big paper or pulp producing 


newsprint 
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areas like New England or Scandi- 
navia) to Latin-American and Far 
Eastern countries. 

But in these very countries much 
sugar cane grows. So the use of bagasse 
will bring newsprint to many sections 
of the world at much lower prices. 

Back in 1936 newsprint cost $41 a 
ton. As late as 1943 it was only $51. 
In 1946 it was $85. Now it is $100. It 
is a smiple economic fact that when the 
price of a much-needed product goes up, 
inventors and businessmen seek ways 
to make the product at a lower cost. 
They see profit possibilities in high 
prices and in new or neglected markets. 

Last month machines in the South’s 
second big newsprint plant, near Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, started to roll. 
There they use fast-growing southern 
pine trees for the pulp. Chemists have 
found a method, also, of using old rail- 
road ties for making paper. 

Now, as a result of the bagasse tests 
at Holyoke, steps are already under way 
for the establishment of mills to use the 
sugar cane pulp ini Puerto Rico, Brazil, 
Mexico and other Latin American coun- 
tries, as well as in India, Turkey and 


Indonesia. 
eee 


RAIN, RAIN, DON’TGO 
AWAY. Many water-short areas 
of the U. S. are looking up hope- 
fully to the skies for relief. 
In addition the U.S. is also turning to 
professional “rainmakers” for some sort 
of a man-made method that would make 
rain pour down from above. 

These have been difficult, dry months 
in many parts of our country, particu- 
larly in the Northeast. But nowhere is 
the situation more critical than in New 
York City where a serious shortage of 
water exists. The cause: a less-than- 
average rainfall this year, plus con- 


STONES FACE THE TEST 


stantly increasing industrial and do- 
mestic use of water. 

Scientists have come up with what 
they hope is the answer. Dr. Irving 
Langmuir, General Electric scientist and 
Nobelprize-winner in chemistry,recently 
“sprinkled” some hope for thirsty 
regions. He told a meeting of aeronau- 
tical engineers about a successful rain- 
making experiment in New Mexico. 

An artificial, man-made thunderstorm 
last summer deluged ‘New Mexico with 
320,000,000,000 gallons of rain in one 
day. This amount, he said, exceeds the 
total capacity of the New York City 
reservoirs. And the downpour had cost 
only $20—the cost of a quantity of 
silver iodide, a chemical compound. 

This manufactured storm, Dr. Lang- 
muir reported, was almost too success- 
ful. Railroad tracks were washed away, 
bridges swept away, and some of the 
land eroded, 

The rain was produced by “seeding” 
of clouds with silver iodide. “Seeding” 
of clouds, Dr. Langmuir explained, 
means introducing certain nuclei that 
cause the formation of ice crystals. This 
process releases heat, creating a turbu- 
lence in the cloud. That causes a kind 
of chain reaction resulting in rain. 

In the New Mexico experiment silver 
iodide smoke was poured into the air 
from ground generators to bombard a 
cumulus cloud. Cumulus clouds are 
those formed when moist air is heated 
by the sun as it shines on underlying 
land. 

Will the experiment work in other 
areas? Dr. Langmuir refused to make 
any positive prediction. Meteorological 
conditions in New York, for instance, 
are vastly different from those in New 
Mexico. Cumulus clouds are not as often 
seen above Manhattan’s skyscrapers. 
But they do occur at times. Especially 
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International News Photos 


Two thousand varieties of stones from 47 states 
and 16 foreign countries have been placed into 


a specially constructed wall by the National Bureau of Standards in Washington, 
D.C. The Bureau makes constant examinations of these stones to see how they 
stand up under uniform weather conditions. Results of tests will help builders 
in selecting varieties of stones for construction. 


7 
in the summer, weather conditions in 
New York sometimes parallel those in 
New Mexico. 

Why not try it? Dr. Langmuir sug- 
gested. The cost is very low. Enough 
silver iodide for 40,000 square miles 
can be bought for only one dollar. 

What’s Behind It: Other scientists 
and weather experts have come up with 
rain-making methods from time to time. 
Most of them have proved of little value. 
The Langmuir method may prove to 
be the answer,—or it may be another in 
a series of “fluke” successes which can- 
not be repeated. 


N THE 48 STATES 


HONORABLE DISCHARGE 

FOR USO. Lack of funds has 

forced America’s wartime service 

organization to close its doors. 
USO stands for the United Service Or- 
ganizations. But during the war millions 
of members of the Army, Navy, Air 
Corps, and Marines, as well as hundreds 
of thousands of civilians, knew that USO 
stood for a friendly club, a free show, 
and a “home away from home.” 

USO was founded in 1941, months 
before the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor, during the early stage of Amer- 
ica’s first peacetime draft, USO was 
organized by representatives of the three 
major religious faiths and other agencies 
such as the YMCA, the National Catho- 
lic Community Servtce, the YWCA, 
Salvation Army, and the National Jew- 
ish Welfare Board. 

By 1944 more than 3,000 USO clubs, 
lounges, and mobile units, including 700 
Camp Shows, dotted America or were 
spotted around the world. Actors, ac- 
tresses, musicians, entertainers, civilian 
directors and aids served their coun- 
try and the armed forces through the 
USO. The American people—not 
through taxes, but with free gifts—sup- 
ported the USO with 240 million 
dollars. 

The USO received an honorable dis- 
charge on December 31, 1947, but was 
recalled by the President to serve during 
the “cold war” and provide services for 
the large peacetime defense forces. 

Now, for lack of funds, the USO has 
decided to lock its doors for good. The 
YMCA and the National Jewish Wel- 
fare Board have already announced 
plans to take over some of the USO’s ac 
tivities. Other similar groups are ex 
pected to join in filling the gap that will 
be left by the USO’s end. 

eee 
HISTORY ON FILE. More than 
four million documents collected 
by Franklin D. Roosevelt during 
his 13 years in the White House 
will be opened to the public next 
month. 
They make up 85 per cent of the papers 
collected by the wartime President as- 








sembled in the Roosevelt Library at 
Hyde Park, N.Y. as a bequest to the 
nation. For the past three years experts 
from the National Archives have been 
sorting and classifying the papers. 

Most of them are letters, personal as 
well as official, received or sent by the 
President during his four terms. They 
are filed in fibre-board boxes kept in 
fireproof stockrooms, and are the equiva- 
lent in length of 10,000 standard-sized 
novels. 

About 15 per cent of the materfal will 
be kept secret for another quarter of a 
century. They were selected by a com- 
mittee headed by Judge Samuel Rosen- 
man, adviser to President Roosevelt, to 
be kept confidential because they dealt 
with such subjects as “investigative re- 
ports on individuals” or “information 
which would prejudice friendly relations 
with foreign nations.” 

Persons who have examined the col- 
lection report that they contain no es- 
pecially amazing secrets, but that they 
throw light on many interesting and 
colorful details of government during 
the depression and war years, 

The President’s many-sided interests, 
from stamp collecting to polar explora 
tion, are also reflected. The letters range 
from a small boy’s scribbled petition to 
messages from foreign potentates ind 
farmers’ pleas for aid in building a new 
silo 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT 


COAL STRIKE. President Tru- 
man stepped in to try to settle the 
nation’s soft-coal strike. 
He sent urgent messages last Tuesday 
to both John L. Lewis, head of the strik- 
ing United Mine Workers, and to mine 
He offered two choices, ask- 
February 


operators 
ing for a reply by Saturday 
4 

1. A return to full normal coal pro- 
duction on Monday, February 6, with 
the UMW and the sitting 


down to resume negotiations in an at- 


operators 


tempt to work out a new contract 
2. A 70-day 


February 6 


truce period beginning 
during which there would 
be normal coal production. During this 
period 1 speci il Presidential fact-finding 
board would hear arguments from both 
sides and recommend terms for a new 
contract 

If both of these proposals are re- 
jected, the President implied that he 
would use his powers under the Taft- 
Hartley Act to obtain a resumption of 
work for a period of 80 days 

Most had working a 
three-day week, following “suggestions” 
from Lewis. But more than 
100,000 miners had rebelled. leaving 
the pits entirely and saying they would 
stay out until a new contract was signed. 
See Feb. 1 news pages for more de- 
tails.) 


miners been 


to do so 
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Under actyal flood conditions a U. S. Coast 
Guard helicopter makes an experimental res- 
cue of a man from a marooned building. Heli- 
copters will be used to make direct rescues 
and to guide boats in badly flooded areas. 


PHONE STRIKE? A deadline of 

6 A. M. Feb. 8 was set for a strike 

of 100,000 telephone workers. 
While last-minute negotiations might 
avert a walkout, the Communications 
Workers of America (CIO) was ready 
last week to call out eight divisions of 
its union whose contracts are running 
out, 

The union higher 
shorter hours, and other gains from vari- 
ous local telephone companies within 
the Bell Sy stem. Not all CWA contracts 
expire this month, and many telephone 
workers are in other unions or are not 
organized. The strike, if it comes, will 
have its strongest effect in the South and 
on the Pacific Coast. 

A six-week telephone strike in 1947 
was generally unsuccessful for the 
union. Since then many in 
dependent telephone workers’ unions 
have combined into the CWA, and ob- 
servers believe that the union has far 
greater strength to back up its demands. 

eee 

CHRYSLER STRIKE. Eighty- 

nine thousand workers of the 

Chrysler Corporation were on 

strike last week, after union-man- 

agement negotiations reached a 

stalemate. 
The dispute between the United Auto 
Workers (CIO) and the Chrysler man- 
agement centered on the issue of pen- 
sions. This: has at the heart of 
disputes between many CIO unions and 
large industries over the past year. 

The Chrysler strike started January 
27. after six months of negotiations. 
Besides 14 plants in Detroit, 11 other 
Chrysler plants from Georgia to Cali- 
fornia were closed down. In addition, 
another 23,000 men working in plants 
supplying parts to Chrysler also were 
idle 


seeks wages, 


however 


been 


Both management and union agree 
that workers should receive pensions 
upon retirement and that the company 
should sponsor other types of social in- 
surance (life insurance, sickness and ac- 
cident benefits, etc.) 

But they disagree completely on how 
to reach these goals. 

The union demands that Chrysler put 
up 10 cents for every man-hour worked. 
This money would go into a fund, 
jointly administered by union and man- 
agement, to provide for pensions and 
other benefits. (Or, if this is refused, 
the union says it is willing to accept a 
10 cents an hour wage increase in- 
stead. ) 

The company replies that it will pro- 
vide as good or better pensions ($100 
a month at age 65 after 25 years of 
service) and other benefits as exist in 
union contracts with other companies. 
But it does not intend to put up the 
ten-cents-an-hour contribution to a 
“kitty” for this purpose, 

The UAW objects to provisions of the 
company pension offer, especially those, 
which deny the union a voice in ad- 
ministering pensions. (The union shares 
administration of pension funds under 
its contract with the Ford Company.) 

The Chrysler Corporation claims (but 
the union denies) that the UAW is in- 
terested in something more than a pen- 
sion plan. “The union leadership,” says 
a company statement, “wants a ‘kitty’ 
that it can get its hands on for other 
purposes.” 

Thus what’s behind the strike is the 
clash of two points of view: (1) The 
union insists on a certain per-hour out- 
lay by the company and on sharing con- 
trol of pension administration. (2) The 
company is willing to match pension 
plans and benefits of other companies, 
but insists on carrying out these pro- 
grams in its Own Way 
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answers in the 
spaces below without looking back at 


the correct 


the news stories. Then, when your 
teacher tells you to, go back over the 
stories to check your answers. 

1. Dr. Langmuir’s 
successful rain-making experiment was 
carried out in what state? 

_2. UMW, CWA, 
UAW-which of these unions does not 
belong to the CIO? 





3. What is bagasse 





made from? 

4. If you wanted to 
inspect documents collected by the late 
President Roosevelt, where would you 
go? 





5. What Amend- 
ment to the Constitution gives women 
the right to vote? 








What should Uncle Sam 
do about the 


Democracy on the march in postwar Asia: Secret 


New Face of Asia? 


N THIS rapidly-changing world noth- 

ing has changed as rapidly as the 

face of Asia. This largest of conti- 
nents, inhabited by half the world’s pop- 
ulation, has undergone broad changes 
since the end of the war. 

The vast continent of Asia has been 
seething with discontent. Its long-op- 
pressed, impoverished millions are 
groping for a larger share of the good 
things in life. They seek national inde- 
pendence. They also seek freedom from 
want and starvation. 

Many of the nations of Asia have— 
since the close of World War II—thrown 
off the yoke of colonialism. But today 
the continent of Asia is threatened by a 
new imperialism, more powerful, more 
brutal than that in the past—the im- 
perialism of an expanding Soviet Russia. 

This new situation in Asia has forced 
the U. S. to plan a new policy toward 
that part of the world. Our State De- 
partment recently set up a special com- 
mittee to re-examine our relations with 
Asia. 

The committee is headed by Ambas- 
sador-at-Large Philip C. Jessup, who 
has been sent to Asia on a “tour of in- 
spection.” Late last month he met with 
all U. S. diplomats stationed in the Far 
East for a policy conference in Bangkok, 
Siam. Out of this conference may come 
a reshaping of American policy in Asia. 

Already there seems to be general 
agreement on one aspect of this new 
policy for Asia. The prevailing view in 
the State Department seems to be that 
the best way to check the advance of 
communism in Asia is to help its teem- 
ing millions to raise their standard of 


living by improving their health stand- 
ards, increasing their agricultural pro- 
duction, building schools, and training 
skilled workers. 

This is part and parcel of President 
Truman's “bold new program”—the now 
famous Point Four (see Nov. 16 issue). 
The aim of the program is “to help the 
free peoples of the world, through their 
own efforts, to produce more food, more 
clothing, more material for housing, and 
more mechanical power to lighten their 
burdens.” Among the chief countries 
that need help under Point Four are the 
non-Communist nations of Asia. 

This program for technical assistance 
to underdeveloped countries was unani- 
mously approved last fall by all 59 
members of the United Nations. Its cost 
is estimated at $25,000,000 to $50,000,- 
000 during the first two years. A large 
share of the expense will be borne by 
the United States. 

It is hoped that the Point Four pro- 
gram will accomplish in Asia what the 
Marshall Plan has done in Western Eu- 
rope—bolster the resistance of the free 
peoples to communism. The task in 
Asia is more difficult because these 
countries are predominantly agricultural 
and with little or no modern industry. 
For centuries the countries of Asia 
served primarily as suppliers of raw ma- 
terials for the manufacturing industries 
in the “mother countries” of Europe. 

Now that we are embarking on a 
new policy for Asia, it is timely to re- 
view briefly what our old policy was. 

As a nation we have always been 
sympathetic with the efforts of other 
peoples to achieve political independ- 


U. 8. Army photograp? 
lection in Southern Korea. 





ence. In this respect we have been (and 
still are) decidedly against imperialism 
(the control by a country of territory 
beyond its own borders). This may be 
due to the fact that we ourselves were 
once a colonial possession of Britain. 

We did no land-grabbing in Asia or 
Africa. The overseas “possessions” we 
acquired after the Spanish-American 
War of 1898 never became our colonies 
in a strict sense. We promptly granted 
independence to Cuba. We honorably 
fulfilled our pledge to the Philippines 
and saw this nation, with our blessings, 
proclaim herself a republic on July 4, 
1946. To Puerto Rico we have been 
progressively extending a greater meas- 
ure of home rule. ™ 

Despite accusations to the contrary, 
the record shows that our hands have 
been clean on the issue of imperialism. 
We have often opposed imperialist am- 
bitions of other powers. 

We have been committted for over 
50 years to opposing the cutting up of 
China into spheres of foreign influence. 
This is known as the Open Door Policy. 

In international relations, the Open 
Door Policy means that major nations 
should have equal opportunities to trade 
with less developed countries. The 
“father” of this idea was United States 
Secretary of State John Hay. In 1899 
several Western powers were trying to 
divide up China. Each power wanted 
to obtain all of the trading rights in 
China for itself. Secretary Hay sent 
notes to the rival powers demanding 
that they maintain complete equality 
for all nations that wished to trade with 
China. 

After the Boxer Rebellion in 1900 
another note was sent by Secretary 
Hay re-affirming the principle of Chi- 
nese “territorial integrity’—no carving 
up of China by the world powers. 

The United States has stuck to this 








Alexander in the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
Sec’y Acheson explains that Russia may 
have more trouble than she expects in 


exercising control of Communist China. 


According to most 
historians it is our refusal to renounce 
which led to ou dispute 
Japan. Our State Department's 
to Imperial Japan, on No- 
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Some critics believe that Uncle Sam has 
failed to meet Asian problem squarely. 
Others support a “stand-by” position. 


vacuum created by the elimination of 
Japan. This new Soviet brand of im- 
perialism is more vigorous, more ruth- 
less than the old nineteenth century 
Western European brand. 

Third—and most urgent at the mo- 
ment—is the Communist conquest of 
China, the largest nation on the con- 
tinent. 

Finally, the eclipse of the old-fash- 
ioned colonialism in Asia followed by 
the birth of new nations who have 
thrown off the imperialist yoke. These 
newly independent countries which 
have emerged in postwar Asia form a 
long and impressive roster: India, Pak- 
istan, the Philippine Republic, Burma, 
the United States of Indonesia, Korea, 
and Ceylon (see map). 

How did these changes affect some 
of the key areas in Asia? Let us examine 
in close-up the situation today in these 
eas: 


JAPAN. There seems to be general 
agreement that General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, Supreme Commander in Japan, 
has done a successful job in handling 
the defeated people in the 
tour and a half years since \ -] Day 


government, re- 


Japanese 


Japan has a stable 
sponsive to the will of the people and 
yperating under a democratic constitu- 
tion. The 
ind so is that of the reactionary 

Although we have 


forces and 


small, 
right 


Communist party is 
been steadily de- 
creasing American controls 
in Japan, the country 
U. S. Government officials) is militarily 
Secretary of State Dean Ache 
son declared last month that 
no intention of wea American de 


there. Cor \ may in the 


secure 


there is 


tenses 


a peace Japan he 


H 
t defense shall | maintained 
situation in Japan 


is somewhat m« serious. As the only 


» ] 
Economically 


important industrial nation in the Far 
East Japan had served as the “work- 
shop” of t t entire area However 
Japan’s principal market and also prin- 
of food and raw materials 
Now with China 


sort of an ad- 


ipal source 


vas China under 
Communist control some 


istment will have to be made. 


CHINA. This country now holds the 
focus of world attention. It has become 
ist-West cold war 
in control of the 
The Nation- 


forces have 


the key area in the E 
The ¢ 


entire 


ommunists are 
Chinese mainland 
rnment and its 
vithdrawn to the island of 
SC Sept 21 and Dec 7 
The Chinese Communist government 
ygnized by Britain, 

India, the Scandinavian countries and, 


the Soviet bloc of nations. 


ilist gove 
Formosa 


tssues). 
has already been rec 
of course 


Our 


that we are in n 


1as made it clear 
to give diplo- 
China Com- 
President 


Government 


matic recognition 


munists. But ne said 


Truman, are we going to extend any 
military aid to the Nationalist govern- 
ment in Formosa. However, we may 
continue to give economic aid (food, 
materials, etc.) to Formosa. 

KOREA. The northern half of this 
country is ruled by a Soviet puppet 
regime. The southern half, which had 
been assigned to U. S. occupation, held 
a U. N.-supervised election and formed 
a democratic government in 1948. 
American occupation forces have been 
drastically cut in Southern Korea. But 
we continue to give economic aid to 
that country. We have also assumed a 
moral responsibility to protect South- 
ern Korea from any attack by Soviet- 
dominated Northern Korea. 


THE PHILIPPINES. Though the 
Philippines have been an independent, 
sovereign republic since July 4, 1946, 
they are not completely cut adrift 
from the United States. We still retain 
close ties with them. Should the young 
Philippine Republic be threatened by 
Communist aggression, there is no 
question but that we would rally to 
its defense. Since the war our aid to 
the Philippines has totalled two billion 
from the 


Economic assistance 


U. S. will undoubtedly be continued. 
INDIA and PAKISTAN. Both of 


these independent countries have re- 
tained membership in the British Com- 
Nations. Both are in 
urgent economic Their 
governments are pledged to a program 


dollars 


monwealth of 
nee d of help 
of improved living conditions. Though 


they are not immediately menaced by 
communism, the position of these gov- 
weakened 


there is a general betterment of living 


ernments would be unless 


standards 

UNITED STATES OF INDONESIA. 
Most observers are confident that this 
Asian republics will be able 
and _ halt 
borders. The republican 
anti-Communist and strongly attached 
to the democratic way of life. They are 
eager to obtain financial support from 
the West, especially the U. S., to re- 
construct and develop their country 
Their chances in this respect are re- 
garded as good. 

BURMA. 


cheerful. The 
government of 


newest ol 
to meet communism at its 


leader S are 


Here the situation is less 
pro-democratic, anti- 
Communist Thakin Nu 
is fighting Karen tribesmen in the north, 
as well as two opposing groups of Com- 
munists. Though the government is able 
to hold its own in these struggles, it is 
prevented from using its resources for 
constructive Another draw- 
back is that this new republic \has a 
with Communist-con- 


purposes. 


common trontie: 
trolled China. 
INDO-CHINA. This region, too, bor- 
ders on Communist China. A large part 
of Indo-China has recently been set up 
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CHANGING ASIA: New nations rise in the South, while Chinese C 


is the independent state of Viet Nam 
within the French Union. Its head of 
state is the former Emperor Bao Dai. 
The Viet Nam government is chal- 
lenged by rebel forces led by Ho Chi 
Minh, a Communist. It is feared that 
the Chinese Communists may help Ho 
in his fight against Bao Dai 
THAILAND (Siam). This rice-rich, 
ndependent kingdom is not at the mo- 
nent directly threatened by commu- 
nism. But should Burma and _ Indo- 
China both go Communist, it is doubt- 
ful if Thailand squeezed between the 
two could long resist. The same is prob- 
ably true of rubber-rich Malaya, a Brit- 
lying south of Thailand. 
controlled by a dictator 
democratic 


ish possessl n 
Thailand is 
who has curtailed many 
ights. 

On the basis of the changed situa- 
tion in Asia, what should the new U. S. 
be? There are some who be- 


the « a Pacific Pact 


policy 


lieve in reation of 





Map by staff artist Eva Mizerek 


te control in North. 





similar to the North Atlantic Defense 
Pact, which binds together the U. S., 
Canada and Western European nations. 
The supporters of this policy 
military assistance to all free peoples 
of Asia who are willing to resist com- 
munist aggression. 

Others are opposed to any form of 
military aid. They firmly believe that 
the best way to stop Communist ad 
vances in Asia is through economic as 
sistance along the lines of President 
Truman’s Point Four program 

Still a third group feels that neither 
military nor economic aid alone can 
keep Asia a bulwark of freedom. They 
would like to see our new policy based 
on a combination of both—a Pacific 
Defense Pact plus Point Four aid. 

They point out that economic pros- 
perity and social progress did not pre- 
vent Czechoslovakia trom being seized 
by Communists. On the other hand, 
Communist aggression in Greece was 


tavor 


stopped by our prompt sending of mili 
tary aid. 

This view is supported also by An 
thony Eden, wartime British Foreign 
Secretary. In a recent article Eden 
stresses that the Western democracies 
policy “must be founded upon de 
termination to help the peoples of 
Southeast Asia to live in freedom from 
want or fear. Without our aid they are 
doomed to all the consequences of 
Communist rule, and if they should 
fall, who can doubt that the danger 
to the peace of all the world would 
move nearer and yet nearer to home.” 


ASK YOURSELF 


1. What important products of the 
Far East are necessary to the U. S.? 

2. Ignoring the threat of communism 
for the moment, what reasons are there 
for or against economic aid to the na 
tions of Asia? 





FLASH (from the Denver Radar 
Communications Center): New York 
City’s eight million people and 
many more in the metropolitan 
area are believed to have been blot- 
ted out tonight at 8:22 P.M. EST 
by a hostile superbomb which struck 
without warning. No communication 
has so far been established with any 
point between Trenton, New Jersey, 
Bridgeport, Conn., and Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Yo ee 


ILL twentieth century Americans— 
or citizens of any other nation—ever 
hear news of such shocking horror 
ind doom? It is not impossible It is, in 
fact, definitely possible 
That is why, for weeks past, the press 
and airwaves have been full of reports 
about a mysterious “hydrogen bomb” 
1.000 times more powerful than the 
atomic bomb that destroved Hiroshima. 
Top-level officials from 
President Truman to General Bradley 


government 


have been losing sleep over the ques- 
“To make or not to make?” 

If such a bomb is physicalls possible, 
right or internationally 
wise? And if the United States makes it, 
will it end the threat of war for all time, 
or only drive us faster toward the final 


tion 


is it morally 


catastr phe ot atomic war? Questions 
like these are being asked in a nation- 
wide debate of keenest public interest. 
To help you inform yourself on the 
whole problem, Scholastic Magazines 
have prepared the following question- 
and-answer primer of the most accurate 
information available 
How do we know that a hydrogen bomb 
would work? 
We don't more than the scien- 
were that the uranium 
bomb would explode when it 


any 
tists certain 
atomk 
was first tried out experimentally in the 


Build 
rogen Bomb? 


MeGraw- Hill ¢ 


New Mexico desert in June, 1945. But 
physicists who have devoted their lives 
to studying the nucleus of the atom say 
there is no reason, theoretically, why it 
cannot be done. Given enough money 
and equipment, the experts believe they 
could produce a successful hydrogen 
bomb within two to five vears 

What's the difference between a hydro- 

gen bomb and a uranium bomb? 

A great deal, although they are closely 
related, as we shal! see. In the first place 
they’re based on two different physical 
principles. The uranium or plutonium 
bomb works by “fission”—that is, split- 
ting the nucleus of an atom of U-235 by 
bombarding it with neutrons, to start a 
“chain reaction” on a large scale. The 
fragments torn loose in splitting are 
converted into energy which continues 
to multiply as it explodes other atoms 

With a hydrogen bomb, however, the 
process would be reversed. The atom of 
hydrogen would be built up, instead of 
broken down. By great heat and pres- 
sure, two or more hydrogen atoms would 
be “fused” or combined to form one 
atom of helium. A small amount of mat- 
ter would be left over and converted 
into energy. In the fission of a uranium 
atom only 1/10 of one per cent is con- 
verted into energy. But with hydrogen, 
8/10 of one per cent would be con- 
verted. One kilogram of hydrogen, 
changed into helium, would yield 200,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours of energy, or an 
explosive force equal to 160,000 tons of 
TNT. 

A uranium bomb must have only one 
size, or “critical mass” to make it ex- 
plode at the right time. If it is smaller, 
it won't go off at all. If it is larger, it 
explodes too soon. A hydrogen bomb, 
on the other hand, has no upper limit to 
its size (provided it could be delivered). 








As this article went to press Presi- 
dent Truman announced that he 
had authorized the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission to go ahead 
with production of the hydrogen 
bomb. For details see news pages. 








Therefore its explosive power could be 

expanded almost indefinitely. 

Why did the scientists pick hydrogen as 
the raw material for a more powerful 
bomb? 

Partly because of its greater explosive 
power, and partly because hydrogen, a 
colorless, highly inflammable gas, is the 
commonest and lightest element in na- 
ture. Two thirds of all the water on 
earth and 99 per cent of the sun are 
hydrogen. But hydrogen, like uranium, 
may have several forms or “isotopes.” 
One of these, called deuterium, or 
“heavy hydrogen,” was discovered by 
Dr. Harold Urey in 1931. It is scarcer 
than ordinary hydrogen, and has to be 
made by a special process. But when 
two nuclei of heavy hydrogen collide at 
great speed, they merge to form an atom 
of helium and release millions of elec- 
tron volts of energy. So the atomic sci- 
entists will probably work with deute- 
rium to make their hydrogen bomb. 

In 1939, Dr. Hans Bethe, a physicist 
at Cornell University, demonstrated that 
the sun gets its energy from a continu- 
ous process of fusion of hydrogen into 
helium. The huge fiery masses seen 
boiling on the surface of the sun through 
telescopes are nothing but vast hydro- 
gen-helium explosions. So Bethe and 
other scientists reasoned that if hydro- 
gen could be fused on earth under con- 
ditions like those on the sun, energy 
would be released on a scale unimagi- 
nably great. 

What is necessary to change the hydro- 
gen atom into helium? 

Heat and pressure of enormous mag- 
nitude. On the surf fusion takes place at 
a temperature of 20,000,000 degrees 
Centigrade. This is so far beyond the 
heat produced in ordinary chemical lab- 





oratories or furnaces that until recently 
scientists had assumed hydrogen fusion 
would never be possible on earth. In 
such a heat every kind of matter with- 
in its range would be instantaneously 
turned into gas 

But when the U-bomb was born in 
1945, heat and pressure like those on 
the sun created on earth for a 
brief moment. In fact the temperature 
at the center of a U-bomb explosion is 
estimated at 60,000,000 degrees C., or 
three times that of the Immedi- 
itely physicists realized that the old pipe 
dream of the fusion of hydrogen was 
now practicable. To start a hydrogen 
bomb, in other words, it will be neces- 
sary to set off a uranium bomb first. The 
will be the trigger that ex- 
H-bomb 
How destructive, exactly, 

drogen bomb be? 

The Hiroshima bomb laid flat and 
destroyed all life within a radius of one 
mile from the center of the explosion, 
or approximately three square miles, and 
spread outward for several miles more. 
It killed 75,000 people and _ terribly 
burned or wounded thousands of others. 
More powerful U tested, 
ure believed to have an explosive force 
six to ten = S as great. 

The hydrogen bomb has no known 
limit ‘to its size of burst. But even the 
minimum size would probably destroy 
everything in an area with a 10- to 50- 
mile radius—anvwhere from 100 to 2,000 
square miles. Obviously one such bomb 
could easily devastate any major city. 

Whether the radioactive effects of an 
H-bomb would be more dangerous than 
bomb is not certain. But 
unquestionably there would be serious 
contamination of air and water for many 
miles around. 


were 


sun. 


U-bomb 
plodes the 


would a hy- 


-bombs, since 


those of a U 


What would it cost to build a hydrogen 
bomb? 

Estimates differ widely. The cheapest 
figure quoted is about $200,000,000, the 
highest, four billions. Best opinion is that 
the cost could probably be kept lower 
than that of the bomb 
two billions). 


What has the U. S. Atomic Energy 
Commission done about it? 


original atomic 


AEC scientists have been collecting 
for at least a year all possible informa- 
tion and preliminary drawings on the 
hydrogen process. No high official will 
talk for publication, but a Scholastic re- 
porter, visiting the Los Alamos (N. M.) 
laboratories last summer, was informed 
that “the work here includes all phases 
of atomic bomb research.” 

Would atomic energy derived from hy- 
drogen have any peacetime uses like 
those of uranium? 

It is not likely. But further research 
into the possibilities of controlling the 


immense heat generated by hydrogen 
fusion without explosion may lead to 
new methods of power production. 


Would the United States have a mo- 
nopoly on the hydrogen bomb? 


No—at least not for long. The basic 
theories underlying the heavy hydrogen 
reactions have been known at least since 
1935 and have been published in scien- 
tific journals throughout the world. 
Peter Kapitza, Russian physicist, is one 
of the world’s leading authorities on 
hydrogen problems. Just as the Soviet 
Union, as announced by President Tru- 
man last September, now has achieved 
an atomic bomb of some sort, there is 
no reason to believe that the Russians 
cannot produce a hydrogen bomb in as 
short a period as the U. S. 


Why does the controversy over hydro- 
gen bombs affect our foreign relations? 


In a world already sharply divided by 
a “cold war” between two great nations 
with conflicting ideologies, it is clear 
that the possession of a weapon of such 
vast destructive power by one nation 
would create fears and tensions previ- 
ously unknown. It would affect the de- 
fense policies of all nations, and might 
lead to a rapid collapse of the United 
Nations. As the well-known newspaper 
columnists, Joseph and Stewart Alsop, 
have said: “The mere possibility that 
this terrible weapon may be built in two 
or three years alters the whole face of 
world affairs.” 
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Is construction of a hydrogen bomb 
necessary for our national defense? 
Military opinions differ. Bernard 

Baruch, elder statesman who presented 
the U. S. plan for inte -rnational control 
of atomic weapons which was rejected 
by Russia, advocates immediate con- 
struction of the super-bomb. General 
Omar N. Bradley, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, is reported to have tes- 
tified secretly before the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Atomic Energy 
that he wishes the hydrogen bomb had 
never- been discovered, but that since it 
is here, the United States must make it in 
order to insure that we remain stronger 
than any potential enemy. 

Other authorities believe that our 
present strength in atomic weapons is 
ample guarantee of our superiority, and 
that the large sums. necessary to con- 
struct a hydrogen bomb would be better 
expended on research in other fields 
such as guided missiles, jet planes, 
radar, and submarines. 


Is it more immoral to build a hydrogen 
bomb than a uranium bomb? 


No, if we are thinking merely of its 
greater size and destructiveness. The 
principle is the same, and if a super- 
bomb is immoral, it is only because all 
war is immoral, and this is the logical 
outcome of war between nations. Yet 
our attitudes toward the problem must 
be influenced by what we can foresee of 
the psychological and social effects of 

(Continued on page 14) 





ATOMIC ENERGY IS AN AGE-OLD STORY WITH THE SUN- 
WITHOUT IT THERE WOULD BE NO > pti PLANT LIFE, 
COAL, OIL, teat POWER OR HEAT! —— 





OF COURSE, MOTHER, 
THE ENERGY OF THE 
SUN BASICALLY IS 
THE RESULT OF HYDROGEN 
CHANGING INTO HELIUM’ 








From “‘Dagwood Splits the Atom,” 


by Joe Musial, by permission of King Features Syndicate and Puck. The Comic Weekly 


Here Dagwood and Blondie find out how the sun changes 
hydrogen into helium to release enormous atomic energy 





Q. What do girls 
like to talk about? 
I get along okay 
talking to other 
fellows, but girls 
don’t seem to be 
interested in things 
like aviation, sci- 
ence, and _ basket- 

ball 

Gay Head 
A. Some of them 
are—but definitely. Sooner or later 
you'll bump into a girl whose ambition 
is to be an aviatrix, a meteorologist, or 
a bacteriologist. But, generally speak- 
ing, girls don’t like to spend the eve- 
ning talking about azimuths, wind cur- 
Give them the human 
interest rather than the technical angle 
and they'll be interested in almost any 
subject you want to talk about. Tell 
them the story of a pilot or a scientist 
ind they'll be all ears. 

About basketball (or other sports), 
most girls will be only yawningly in- 
rehash of yesterday's 
sorry the school team 
don’t give a hoot as to 
not the game could have 
been won by “jamming up the center 
They think 
the captain of the team is wonderful, 
but they’re much more interested in 
whether he’s recovered from his ankle 
than in whether he should have 


“frozen the ball in the last two min- 


rents, or bugs 


terested in a 
game. They're 
lost. but they 


whether o1 


with a shifting 2-1-2 zone 


injury 


utes.” 
They'll sense of humor 
with interest to your 
Fi won't fall for 
they're invariably 
compliments. 
cross-eved girl that 
beautiful than LaMarr, but 
ll her that you like her new 
dress. e Way she hair, Or 
that vou have fun being with her 


go for your 


and thev'll listen 


life’s ambitions The 


rank flatte 
| 
vulnerable genuine 


You can't tell a 
ee 


snes more 


but 


you ¢ I t¢ 


Vears her 


Q. Should a girl try to make a boy 
think he’s bigger, better—and brighter 
than she? By that I mean, should she 


es 
purposely let him win tennis games and 
arguments? 


A. When you ask if a 


purposely illow a boy to 


girl should 


win every 


#f brawn or brains, you're 
admitting that 


competition 
in some things you're 
either equal to or superior to a particu- 
Should 
ind cultivate 


frailty ir ler to flatter a boy's vanity? 


lar boy. So you're really asking: 


t girl hi le het ibilities 


The answer is no, if you want to win 
his admiration and friendship and en- 
joy his companionship on a “fair and 
square” ; you want him to 
like and respect you for what you are? 
Or do you want to be his satellite? 

Most high school boys rate sincerity 
(“honesty in everything she says and 
does,” to put it in their own words) as 
the top quality in their Ideal Girl. Most 
boys want more than an audience when 
they date a girl; they like a challenge. 
And, if a boy is sincerely interested in 
a girl, he'll want her to be her best at 
all times. 

Try to balance your good times to- 
gether, so that you both excel in some 
things. Maybe your backhand does give 
you a tennis edge on Jake. Okay, make 
the most of it. But he probably tops 
you in swimming, skating, or bowling. 
Suggest activities in which you can sin- 
cerely respect his prowess. 

Maybe you get more right answers 
in English class than Sam does. Toss 
them off, but don’t call attention to it. 
You know Sam’s strong points are math 
and mechanics. Consult him about your 
geometry assignment or the bad brake 
on your bike; that shows him you re- 
spect his abilities. 

Make much of the abilities of others 
—then Sam won't hold it against you 


basis. Do 


because you have a way with pronouns 
and Jake will make a joke of the tennis 
game he loses. 


Scholastic Awards Winner 
Gains Another Art Prize 

Harvey Dinnerstein has won another 
prize. This time it is the Temple Medal, 
the highest award presented in the 
145th annual art and sculpture exhibi- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts. 

Harvey began winning national 
awards in 1946 when he attended New 
York’s High School of Music and Art 
That year judges of Scholastic Art 
Awards voted him a first in pastels and 
second in prints. Altogether five Din- 
nerstein works have hung in the Na 
tional High School Art Exhibition at the 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. He also 
received a Scholastic scholarship to Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. 

Harvey Dinnerstein kept right on. 
He studied at the Art Students League 
in New York and at Temple Univer- 
sity’s Tyler School of Fine Arts. In 1948 
he won the $1,000 Conde Nast award 
for designing a fashion magazine. Late: 
he received the $2,000 Tiffany Fellow- 
ship. Today at 22 Harvey Dinnerstein 
shares a studio with another artist and 
looks around for more prizes to win. 





The Hydrogen Bomb 


(Continued) 


such weapon. Dr. Vannevar Bush, in 
his important book, Modern Arms and 
Free Men, says: “Men who fear do un- 
reasonable things.” It is possible that 
military leaders and statesmen who con- 
trolled such terrible weapons might, in 
a moment of fear, unleash 
forces that would exterminate civiliza- 
tion as we know it. Few responsible 
American leaders believe that the’Rus- 
sians, if they get the opportunity, will 
hesitate to build a hydrogen bomb from 


anger OF 


moral considerations. 

A number of atomic scientists who 
worked on the U-bomb have expressed 
opposition to construction of a hydrogen 
bomb, on the ground that it could only 
plunge the world deeper into savagery 
matter of 
might refuse to work on 


and brute force. As a con- 
science, they 


the hydrogen project 


Should the U. S. make renewed efforts 
to obtain agreement on international 
control of atomic weapons? 

State Department officials, and David 
E. Lilienthal, Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy are reported to 
have advised the President that no uni- 
lateral (one-sided) step, such as begin- 
ning an H-bomb, should be made by the 
United States without first having made 
all-out effort to reopen the 


Commission, 


another 


whole question of international controls 
and to win the Russians to some agree- 
ment. Mr. Lilienthal, who recently an- 
nounced his resignation from the AEC, 
was asked by President Truman to stay 
at least until February 15. It is believed 
that Lilienthal has opposed further work 
on the bomb in the Commission, and 
that he wishes to return to private life 
in order to be free to lead in public dis- 
cussion of atomic policy. 

Who will make the final decision? 

As head of the nation and commander 
in chief of the armed forces, President 
Truman, acting on expert advice, has 
both the authority and the responsibility 
to decide this momentous issue. Con- 
gress could, of course, veto the project 
by withholding funds for bomb con- 
struction. 

In a democracy such as ours, however, 
the President is strongly influenced by 
the state of public opinion and the deep- 
est wishes of the majority of the people. 
All American citizens have a duty to 
inform themselves as fully as possible on 
atomic problems, to discuss them pub- 
licly, and to make their opinions known 
to the authorities. Dr. Arthur H. Comp- 
ton, chancellor of Washington Univer 
sity, St. Louis, a distinguished physicist 
who won the Nobel prize for his own 
contributions, has proposed that a na- 
tional poll of the American people should 
decide this fateful question of national 
policy 





A thumbnail atlas of world trouble spots 
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No. 14—THE SAAR 


IKE a ghost from the grave, the old, 
L old question of the Saar is haunting 
Western Europe again. 

Both France and Germany want to 
control the Saar. It has changed hands 
between them five times in the past 
150 years. Right now France has the 
upper hand. 

On a map of Europe, the Saar doesn't 
look much bigger than a pinhead. Small 
as it is, the Saar is a giant in economic 
importance 


Riches of the Saar 


The Saar has rich mines, busy fac- 
tories, and crowded cities. Its chief 
wealth is its coal, Before World War II 
the Saar was the third largest coal- 
producing area on the continent of 
Europe 

Just south of the Saar lies Lorraine, 
France’s chief iron-mining district. Saar 
coal and Lorraine iron go together like 
ham and eggs. The wedding of Saar 
coal and Lorraine iron has produced 

big steel industry in both Lorraine 
ind the Saar. 

The Saar 
the time of World 


belonged to Germany at 
War I. After Ger- 
defeat in that war, the vic- 
Allies gave the coal mines of 
the Saar to France. The League of Na- 
international com- 


nany s 


tor1ous 


tions set up an 
nission to govern the Saar. 

This lasted 15 
The people prospered 

But the Saarlanders speak German 
ind consider themselves more German 
than French. In 1935 a vote was taken 
to decide the future of the Saar. More 


nent years. 


arrange 


than nine 
ed to rejoin Germany. So the Saar be- 
came part of Hitler’s Reich. Germany 
bought the coal mines from France. 

Then came World War II. Again 
Germany was defeated. French soldiers 
marched across the border to occupy all 
that part of Germany that adjoins 
France. 

The Saar was included in this occu- 
pation zone. But from the first, France 
treated the Saar differently from the 
rest of its occupation zone. The French 
staked out a separate Saar Territory 
see right-hand map) 

This Saar Territory has an area of 
990 square miles (less than Rhode 
Island). Nearly a million people live 
there. The Saar the most 
crowded regions in Europe. 

In 1947 the U. S. and Britain agreed 
to this arrangement for a separate Saar 
Territory, supervised by France. Both 


is one of 


tenths of the Saarlanders vot- 


the U. S. and Britain believe, however, 
that this arrangement is temporary and 
may be changed when a peace treaty 
with Germany is written. When that 
will be, nobody knows. The “cold war” 
has delayed the treaty. Russia can’t 
agree with her war-time allies on the 
future of Germany. 

France has gone ahead with her 
plans to make the Saar practically a 
part of France’s economic system. 
France helped rebuild war-damaged 
Saar towns, The Saarlanders go shep- 
ping with French francs, just the same 
as the French do. The newer cars and 
trucks in Saar cities are all French- 
made. So are most of the goods in the 
shops. 

Do the Saarlanders like this arrange- 
ment? Apparently most of them do. In 
1947 they elected a legislature for the 
Saar Territory. All parties except the 
Communists (who elected only three 
members) approved the program for 
French control of the Saar. The Saar 
government is now considering a French 
request for a long-term lease to the 
Saar coal mines. 

France has controlled the coal mines 
ever since the war, and most of the coal 
goes to France. 

Apparently the Saar 
hopes the Saar will someday become 
a state something like neighboring 
Luxembourg, which is independent but 
tied economically to Belgium. In the 
Saar, economic ties are 


government 


case of the 
with France. 
Last month the Germans suddenly 
began to complain about France’s ar- 
rangements in the Saar. These com- 
plaints began just before Foreign Min- 
ister Robert Schuman of France went 
to Germany last month to see Konrad 
Adenauer, chancellor (prime minister) 
of the Federal Republic of Germany. 
The Federal Republic of Germany 
(W.W. Oct. 12, p. 17) was formed six 


THE SAAR is the 
shaded region on the 
map at right. The 
Saar was formerly a 
part of the French 
occupation zone of 
Germany (Number 
4 on small map, 
left). The British 
zone (1), U. S. zone 
(3), and French 
zone were com- 
bined last fall to form the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, the territory of which 
does not include the Saar. (Number 2 
on small map is Russian zene of Ger- 
many, governed by German Communists.) 
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months ago by combining the French, 
British, and U. S. occupation zones of 
Germany. This new republic has a 
good deal of power although it is stil] 
supervised by France, Britain, and the 
U. S. 

France is afraid that Germany will 
again grow strong and aggressive. The 
French can’t forget that their country 
has been invaded by Germany three 
times in the past 80 years. 

The U. S. and Britain have encour- 
aged France and Germany to forget 
their ancient quarrels and work to- 
gether for the peace and prosperity of 
Europe. Schuman’s visit was a cau- 
tious French step in this direction, It 
was the first time that a top French 
official had gone to Germany to talk 
with the head of a postwar German 
government. 

But the atmosphere grew quite chilly 
when Chancellor Adenauer insisted on 
talking about the Saar’s future. Schu- 
man told him that the Saar question 
was already settled. Even the final 
peace treaty, according to Schuman, 
can do little more than rubber-stamp 
the arrangements already made by 
France. 


Germany’s Demands 


No sooner did his guest leave, than 
Chancellor Adenauer announced that 
the Saar mines are Germany's prop- 
erty. He said France couldn’t have the 
mines without consulting Germany. 

France and Germany have been dis- 
cussing an agreement that would great- 
ly increase trade between the two coun- 
tries. After the Saar storm arose, Ger- 
many refused to go on with the talks 
on the proposed trade treaty. High 
German officials demanded that the 
Saarlanders be given a chance to vote 
to rejoin Germany. 

Nobody expects the Saar dispute to 
lead to war. But it has become a seri- 
ous sore spot in relations between 
France and Germany. This is important 
to us in the United States. Our Gov- 
ernment believes France and Germany 
must work together as partners if West- 
ern Europe is to regain prosperity. 


Map by Eva Mizerek 























Abe Lincoln Loved a Joke 


people. 

He was a humble man, who 
didn’t think of himself as great or 
important. 

He talked the way ordinary peo- 
ple talked. He never used big words 
just for the sake of using big words. 
He didn’t say a man was “reprehen- 
sible.” Lincoln said, “He’s a bad 


A’ LINCOLN was a man of the 


egg.” Often there were mistakes in 


his grammar. 

Lincoln was a kind and courteous 
man. He always was able to make 
people feel at home. One time he 
was speaking at a big meeting. 
Tables had been set up so that peo- 
ple could eat their dinners in com- 
fort at noon. While Lincoln was 
eating, an old woman he knew came 
up and greeted him. 

Lincoln said, “Why, Granny, have 
you no place to eat your dinner?” 

She said she hadn't come to eat. 
“I just came to see you, Mr. Lin- 
coln,” she said. 

“This won't do, Granny. You must 
have a place here. Come and take 
my place.” Lincoln took his turkey 
leg and bread and butter, and ate 
them sitting on the ground by a 
tree 

Another thing for which Lincoln 
was famous was his love of jokes. 
He was always telling funny stories, 
and he told them very well. 

Lincoln used to carry with him 
Joe Miller's joke book. This book 
had more than a thousand jokes and 
stories in it. One of them tells of the 
famous organist, Abbe Vogler, who 
imitated a thunderstorm so well on 
the organ that for miles around all 
the milk turned sour 

Another tells of a wounded officer 


on a battlefield who was howling 
with pain. A second wounded officer 
near him called out: “What do you 
make such a noise for? Do you think 
nobody is killed but yourself?” - 

One of Lincoln’s favorite riddles 
went this way: “If three pigeons sit 
on a fence and you shoot and kill 
one of them, how many will be 
left?” 

Everybody always said, “Two, of 
course.” 

Lincoln would say, “No, there 
won't, for the other two will fly 
away.” 

Lincoln used to tell of a Kentucky 
horse sale where a boy was riding a 
fine horse to show off its points. A 
man whispered, “Look here, boy, 
hain’t that horse got the splints?” 

The boy answered, “Mister, I 
don’t know what the splints is, but 
if it’s good for him, he has got it; if 
it ain't good for him, he ain't got it.” 

Wherever Lincoln went he met 
with the champion story-tellers of 
the neighborhood. They would sit 
for hours having contests to see who 
could tell the best jokes. 

After a while people began to put 
Lincoln into jokes. When they heard 
a certain kind of joke, they felt sure 
that Lincoln had been the man in 
the story. 

They said he was the man walking 
along a dusty road when a stranger 
in a buggy came along. He said to 


the stranger, “Will you be so good as 
to take my overcoat to town for me?” 

The stranger said he would be glad 
to, but asked, “How will you get your 
overcoat back again?” 

“Oh, that’s easy! I’m going to stay 
right inside of it.” 

The same joke-tellers felt sure it 
was Lincoln who had said to the 
hotel waiter, “Say, if this is coffee, 
then please bring me some tea; but if 
this is tea, please bring me some 
coffee.” 

Lincoln’s humor often helped him 
make his point without seeming to 
lecture. 

One morning some boys had been 
stirring up a goat so that it would 
go for people and butt them off their 
feet. Lincoln came walking along the 
street, heading for his law office, and 
the goat went for him. 

Lincoln bent over quickly and 
grabbed the two horns of the goat. 
He put his face close to the goat's 
face and drawled: 

“Now there isn’t any good reason 
why you should want to harm me; 
and there isn’t any good reason why 
I should want to harm you. The world 
is big enough for both of us to live 
in. If you behave yourself as you 
ought to, and if I behave myself as 
I ought to, we'll get along without a 
cross word or action and we'll live in 
peace and harmony like good neigh- 
bors.” 

Then Lincoln picked up the goat 
by his two horns, dropped him over 
a high fence, and walked on. 


The material on this page was drawn 
from Abraham Lincoln, The Prairie 
Years, Vol. Il, by Carl Sandburg, pub- 
lished by Harcourt, Brace & Co., Ine, 
New York, 1926. 





CAREER CLUB 


0 = e * 
Vacation in Paris 


" AVE you ever dreamed of a 

career that would take you to 
limbuktu or perhaps to Tibet?” Dick 
Varnum asked the Career Clubbers. 
Would you like to work in Paris or 
Singapore? Or in Arabia or South Amer- 
ica?” 

Are you representing the Army or 
Navy? Or is it the Marine Corps to- 
day?” Hazel Hamburger asked. 
all three counts;” Dick 
laughed. “Thousands of young people 
ire finding successful careers abroad by 
vorking for the foreign branches of 
such U. S. firms as General Motors, 
Ford, or General Electric. Others work 
for the U. S. Foreign Service, as civil- 
ians for the U. S. Army and Navy, or 
tor various American churches and 
charitable organizations. A few experts 
foreign governments and 


Vrong on 


ire hired b 
firms 

‘Dick and I have just finished read- 
That Take You Places, by 
Joseph Leeming (McKay, 1949),” Vera 
explained. “Mr. Leeming’s book was so 
that we decided to report 


verseas jobs. 


ing Jobs 


nteresting 
today on 

But don’t chuck your books out the 
checking the New 
Dick 


start 
flight 


vin low and 
York-to-Paris 
iutioned 
Right,” Vera agreed. “Before you're 
the State Department 
job in the Foreign Service, you 


schedule,” 


idy to write 


in education and some ex- 
definite field—as 
1 secretary, engineer, salesman, etc.” 
Today the United States is the 
ld’s leading industrial nation,” Dick 
Hundreds of U. S. firms sell 
fountain pens, autos, air- 
machinery, cloth, 
ind soft drinks, to cite a few examples. 
Banks, such as the National City Bank 
»f New York, have branches all over 
the world. So do steamship lines, air- 
lines, and some travel agencies such 
is American Express. 

These companies hire Americans to 
work as engineers, foremen, supervisors, 
managers, accountants, secretaries, and 
their foreign plants and 


i1ave to get 


perience na career 


xplaine d 
oods abroad 
] ] 


planes raaio 


sets, 


salesmen in 
iffices.” 

‘I also read recently,” Ray Celek 
poke up, “that the U. S. Government 
is sponsoring a program to send Amer- 
ican experts—especially engineers, sci- 
entists, and factory managers—abroad 
to help backward countries become in- 
dustrialized. The agency to run this 


London, Rio, or Timbuktu 


program hasn’t been set up yet; but 
one can find out about the program by 
writing to the Coordinator for Foreign 
Aids and Assistance in the State De- 
partment.” 

“That’s right,” Dick nodded. “Some- 
times our Government pays these work- 
ers’ salaries; sometimes foreign govern- 
ments and firms pay their salaries. Then, 
of course, the U. S. Army and Navy 
have posts and bases in many parts of 
the world. They hire many skilled civil- 
ians—electricians, carpenters, engineers, 
etc. You can find announcements of 
such jobs on the Civil Service bulletin 
boards in many post offices. 


Opportunities for Girls 

“The Foreign Service,” Dick 
tinued, “also hires many clerical work- 
ers, translators, and experts on econom- 
ics and other subjects. There are many 
opportunities for women in the For- 
eign Service. In fact, a majority of the 
women who work abroad are either in 
Foreign Service or working for the 
Army. Business firms don’t send many 
girls abroad to work.” 

“What about chances for nurses and 
teachers?” Pat Williams asked. 

“Nurses are needed almost every- 
where—in this country and abroad,” 
Vera answered. “Nursing is a good field 
to enter if you wish to travel. Our 
Army hires nurses and teachers for 


con- 
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duty abroad; so do many American 
firms and churches and charities.” 

“Some girls,” Vera pointed out, “be- 
come beauticians on steamships or 
work as stenographers for traveling 
businessmen. Sometimes a girl can find 
a job caring for an elderly woman or 
for children who are traveling abroad. 
I’ve seen such jobs described in adver- 
tisements in the Sunday edition of the 
New York Times.” 

“Suppose I was a trained secretary 
and wanted a job with an overseas 
branch of a private firm?” Hazel said. 
“How would I go about finding a job.” 

“You'd go to the employment office 
of the Underwood Company or some 
other firm that has branches abroad 
and discuss your interest in an overseas 
job with the personnel director,” Dick 
replied. “By the way, a working knowl- 
edge of one or more foreign languages 
is valuable in landing many overseas 
jobs—Spanish for Latin America; French 
for many European countries.” 


Higher Salaries 

“Is it true that jobs abroad pay bet- 
ter salaries than they go in this coun- 
trv?” Sandy Harris asked. 

“Manv Americans working abroad 
get higher salaries than they would 
doing the same work here,” Dick re- 
plied. “That's to compensate them for 
living in a foreign country and for 
working under conditions which can 
be lonely or even unpleasant because 
of the climate or nature of the work. 

“If you'd like a job that ‘takes you 
places,’ ” Dick concluded, “the first thing 
to do is to decide on a career. Then 
get an education and experience and 
start looking for openings abroad in 
your chosen field.” 

—WiiuiaM Fave, Vocational Editor 


Photo by Corsini for Standard Oil of N. : 


American doctor, employed by Standard Oil in Middle East, treats native boy. 








CLASSICAL 

# # #Bach’s Well-Tempered Clavier 
—Album I (RCA Victor). Wanda Lan- 
dowska, harpsichord. Wanda Landow- 
ska, one of the greatest living concert 
artists and undisputed mistress of the 
harpsichord, has completed the first 
volume of what she calls her “last will 
and testament.” This brilliant album will 
be followed by five others, and the six- 
album set will include all 48 of the 
“Preludes and Fugues” which make up 
Bach’s monumental Well-Tempered 
Clavier 

The first album in the series is a 
‘must” for Bach lovers and students of 
the piano, and we suspect the other five 
equally indispensable. Better 
your money now! This is 
all your life 


will be 
saving 
you'll treasure 


start 
music 


# Mozart’s Concertos No. 2 and 
1 in 1E Flat Major for Horn and Orc he stra 
(Columbia). Dennis Brain, French 
horn. At the time Mozart wrote 
two buoyant horn concertos, the French 
horn had barely been admitted to the 
orchestra—although it had 
” on the 


these 


symphony 
enjoved a “distinguished career 
hunting field 

We wish there were more music 
written for the horn. Its clear, liquid 
sound is featured too infrequently in the 
symphony orchestra 

We have a hunch 

] 


people who fee] SVI 


that many voung 
music is 
will find 
immediately to 
concertos. Ex 


ny I ony 


overburdened with strings 


spon liy g 
these colorful Mozart 
tremely graceful, witty, and—in the 
giddily opi 
ril 


lie 


the mseli es re 


final dance movements—as 
ited as an Irish jig, Der 
horn makes both concertos bubble mall 
with life. In Concerto No. 2 
Brain is ompanie od by Walter Suss- 
kind and the Ph ihart hestra 


1 No. 4 by the Hallé Orchestra 


nis Brain’s a 
bounce 


ionia Orc 


# # Modern Music for Clarinet (Co 
lumbia Artie Shaw clarinet. Like 
Bennv Goodman, Artie Shaw is a versa- 
tile man on the clarinet. Although Shaw 
makes a solid “swinging” his 
chosen instrument, he 


living by 
believes the clari- 
net will some day be a big favorite in 
the concert hall; he’s doing his bit to 
hasten the day by circulating this album 
of “serious” music for the clarinet. 
Selections range from compositions 
by Ravel, Debussy, Poulenc, Granados, 
Milhaud, and Shostakovitch to the more 
familiar Gershwin’s “The Man I Love” 


# Save Your Money. 


and Cole Porter's “I Concentrate on 
You.” Whether you play a clarinet in 
the school band or just like the sound of 
the instrument in a dance band, you'll 
find this album intriguing. 


POP VOCALS 

# # Songs by Billy Eckstine (M-G-M). 
The boy the Metronome and Downbeat 
poll picked as the “outstanding male vo- 
calist of 1949” serves up a tasty album 
of old favorites: Someone to Watch Over 
Me, Nobody Knows the Trouble I’ve 
Seen, My Old Flame, Over the Rain- 
bow, I Don’t Want to Cry Any More, 
and You Go to My Head. 


MODERN POETRY 


# # # Pleasure Dome, 
thology of modern poetry read by its 
creators and edited by Llovd Franken- 
berg (Columbia). This album was de- 
signed to supplement Pleasure Dome, 
Lloyd Frankenberg’s new book on read- 


an audible an- 


ing modern poetry. But one need not 
have read the book to be interested in 
hearing and owning this recording by 
some of today’s outstanding poets. 

Mr. Frankenberg believes that poetry 
should be seen and heard. It would be 
impossible to get the full effect of a 
sonata by reading the score. The same 
principle applies to poetry, Mr. Fran- 
kenberg maintains. Part of the meaning 
of a poem is in the sound of the words. 

The poets who read from their works 
in this album are T. S. Eliot, Marianne 
Moore, e. e. cummings, William Carlos 
Williams, Ogden Nash, W. H. Auden, 
Dylan Thomas, and Elizabeth Bishop. 
We thought Dylan Thomas, the brilliant 
Welsh read most expressively. 
However, only one of the poets, Miss 
Bishop, reads poorly—in flat, stilted 
phrases. You'll like e. e. cummings’ 
fresh, direct use of everyday words 
(“everything is protected by cellophane 
against anything”). And, of course, you'll 
get a kick out of the jaunty Mr. Nash 
rhyming “tarantulas” with “Los An- 
geles.” 

Modern poetry is frequently described 
as “difficult.” But there is nothing in 
this album that the poets’ interpreta- 
tions, plus a spirit of adventure on the 
part of the listener, won’t make mean- 
ingful to anyone who is really interested 
in poetry. 


poet, 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 





You won't have a sallow skin 
If you let some fresh air in. 
Spend at least an hour a day 
In some form of outdoor play. 





There is no substitute for fresh air and sunshine. Outdoor 
exercise, even if it is only a brisk walk, puts color in your 
cheeks, a sparkle in your eyes, and tones up your whole body. 





ALEX GROZA, 


former Kentucky U. star, 3-time 
All-American Center, now starring 
with the Indianapolis Olympians 


- M ? N's 
, “TRON NERVES really help in basketball! . ..When we played 
7. Holy Cross in the semi-finals of the National Collegiates, 
it was close all the way. They were double-teaming me. . . so 

I called a risky play that took perfect timing! ...”’ 





% KS nen /Z 


2 "Tl faked in to draw off the two guards ... then moved 3 “.,.it took IRON NERVES! But, if you’re a caffein- 


e back took a pass, and, without looking, flipped it over e susceptible like me, the caffein in coffee can mean 
my shoulder to Forward No. 1...He made an easy lay-up shot ‘coffee nerves.’ So, since high school, I’ve made 
that clinched the game! The diagram will show you...” caffein-free POSTUM my hot mealtime drink.” 





AND TULANE’S oe 
FAMOUS TRAINER, ANO MANY OTHER 8/G STARS FIND 
BILL DAYTON, THE (OEAL TRAINING TABLE ORINK SO SWITCH 
70 POSTUM NOW...OONT RISK COFFEE NERVES. 
ORINK POSTUM T0 KEEP THE [RON NERVES 
YOU NEEO FOR. WINNING BASKETBALL {” 





iF YOU MADE a chemical analysis of coffee and 
tea in your school laboratory, you'd find out 
both contain CAFFEIN — a drug — an artificial 
stimulant! So, while many people can drink 
coffee or tea without ill-effect, others suffer 
nervousness, indigestion, sleepless nights 


POSTUM contains no caffein or other drug 
nothing that can possibly harm anyone ; 
Fellows, don’t risk “coffee nerves.”’ Drink 





CUT 3 . ‘ > +s : POsTUM regularly at your own home “‘trainin 
W e Olympians have no training table, xm ‘| table.” Made from healthful wheat and bran 
eso I’m careful to eat the proper foods at Ye ae Extra-delicious with cream and sugar! Yes, 


: ra-c ith | ee at 
home...and I drink PostuM regularly. It’s 100% you'll like Postum’s vigorous grain-rich flavor 
ae 


caffein-free ...can’t cause ‘coffee nerves’! A Product of General Foods 








I. U. S. IN ASIA 


A. Using the numbers 1-5, arrange 
each of the following items in their 
correct chronological order. Each 
counts 4. Total 20. 

Philippines become independent 
republic 

Hay calls for “open door” in 
China 

Chinese Communists recognized 
by Britain 

End of World War II 

Outbreak of Spanish-American 
War 


My score 


B. On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 
Each counts 5. Total 20. 

All of the following are former 
British colonies which have 
gained independence or mem- 
bership in the British Common- 
wealth of Nations except 

1. Burma __‘3.. Pakistan 

2. Ceylon 4. Indonesia 

A country of Asia which is now 
occupied by American troops is 
1. Korea 3. Thailand 

2. Japan 4. Formosa 

All of the following are political 
leaders in Asia today, except 


amuse 


ci 3 


A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. Score totals 100 points. 


1. Chiang Kai-shek 

2. Pandit Nehru 

3. Mao Tse-tung 

4. Mahatma Gandhi 

The most important industrial 
nation in the Far East before 
World War II was 

1. China 3. Japan 


2. India 4. Dutch East Indies 


My score a 
il. THE SAAR 


A. Fill in blanks and underline cor- 
rect phrase in parentheses. Each 
counts 4. Total 20. 


The Saar is a region which borders 
on Luxembourg, 
and 

The Saar is chiefly important for its 
7S 

The product of these Saar mines is 
united wish the ____ _ which 
is mined in a next-door region of 
France, to make a product vital for 
industry. 

The Saar is (an independent nation, 
part of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, a region with its own govern- 
ment but economically united with 
France). 








My score____ 


B. On the blank in front of each 
name in Group A, write the number of 


the corresponding description in Group 
B. Each counts 4. Total 20. 


Group A 
_a. Adenauer 
__b. Neunkirchen 
__c. Lorraine 
__d. Schuman 
__e. Moselle 
Group B 
1. A city in the Saar region 
2. Foreign minister of France 
8. A river that borders on the Saar 
Territory 
4. Chancellor of the Federal Republic 
of Germany 
A region of eastern France 


My score____ 


ill. HYDROGEN BOMB 


On the line to the left of each name 
in Group A, write the number preced- 
ing the description in Group B which 
best matches the name. Each counts 
5. Total 20. 

Group A 
__a. Omar Bradley 
__b. Vannevar Bush 
__c. David Lilienthal 
__d. Arthur H. Compton 
Group B 

Headed U. S. Atomic Energy Com- 

mission 
2. Nobel prize-winning physicist 
3. Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff 

Inventor of the atomic bomb 

Engineer, author of Modern Arms 

and Free Men 


My score My total score 


My name 


Quiz for issue of Feb. 8, 1950 


Answers in Teacher Edition 
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%, WORDS to 
the WISE 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 

Boxer Rebeilion — Chinese rebellion 
against Western control which broke out 
in 1900 in and around Peking. The par- 
ticipants were the secret society of “Fists 
and Righteous Harmony.” Later the for- 
eign powers required China to pay for the 
The U. S. re- 


share of these 


damage and loss of life 
turned abou ilf of its 
payments as funds for the education of 
American colleges 
Divided into 

word is of 
plus gradus 
heat 
which 
degrees is the 

1 100 degrees is 
vater, 


Chinese students 
centigrade n adjective 
100 degr he 
Latin origi: 100 
(step). Scientists usually 
with centigrade thermometers 

have a scale whicl 


ntturr 
entum 


measure 


7eTO 
t of 


melting poir 
the boilir 


helium—A noun. An element present in 
the sun’s atmosphere, certain minerals, 
natural gas, etc. From the Greek word for 
sun. Helium is a very light gas that does 
not form compounds with any other ele- 
ment. 

hydrogen— A noun. Lightest of the 
known chemical elements. A colorless, in- 
flammable gas which combines with oxy- 
gen to form water. The word is of Greek 
origin—hydro (water) plus -gen (some- 
thing that produces). 

missile—A noun. Object or weapon that 
can be thrown, hurled, or shot, From the 
Latin noun meaning something that can 
be thrown. 

nucleus (pl. nuclei)—A noun. A central 
of an atom. The 
word is Latin for nut, kernel, fruit stone. 

plutonium—A Radioactive 
ment. The nucleus of its atoms is capable 
of explosive fission (splitting into parts). 
It was first isolated during research on the 
atom 1940. Named for Pluto, 
one of the planets, plutonium is another 
of the words of Greek 
origin 


uranium 


core, such as the “heart” 


noun ele- 
bomb in 
scientific 


many 


A nou White, lustrous, ra- 


dioactive metallic element. In one of its 
forms (U-235) uranium is capable of con- 
tinuous fission and is used in the atom 
bomb. The word comes directly from the 
Latin name of the planet Uranus. 


ABE LINCOLN SAID... 

Here are some of the great man’s most 
quoted sayings. In each case, a key word 
has been omitted. Supply the missing 
word. 


1. “I believe this government cannot 
endure permanently half 
and half free.” 

2. “It is true that you may fool 

—__. the people some of the 
time; you can even fool some of the peo- 
ple all of the time; but you can’t fool all 
of the people all the time.” 

3. “We here highly resolve that . . . 
government of the people, by the people, 
for the people, shall not 
from the earth.” 

4. “With malice toward none; with 
charity for all; with _..._ sip 
the right, as God gives us to see the 
ae 





Think it Through! 


ADET JOHNNY marched down 

the street with his company. 
Johnny marched gaily along in three- 
four time while the other cadets 
marched in four-four rhythm. 

“Everyone's out of step except 
Johnny!” Johnny’s family, watching 
from the sidelines, said proudly. 

But the rest of the crowd watching 
the procession disagreed. “Everyone is 
in step except Johnny,” some remarked. 

Was Johnny’s family right or wrong, 
and why? 

Johnny’s family was looking at the 
procession from only one point of view 

from Johnny's point of view. There 
was another side to the matter. There 
was the point of view of the dozens 
f other cadets who were marching to- 
gether, but in a different step from 
Johnny’s 

There is more than one way to look 
it most questions. If you want to see 
the whole problem and judge it fairly, 
it’s up to you to look at all sides. Have 

uu heard remarks like these: 

The Playmakers should produce 
Seventeen as the spring play,” said Jim. 

Anyone who disagrees is a bean-head!” 

My parents are so old-fashioned!” 
stated Alice. “There’s no reason why I 
houldn’t go to movies as often as I 
like!” 

Whoa! Jim and Alice aren't giving 
persons with different points of view 
much chance. Let’s ask them two ques- 
What are the arguments of 
with you? (2) For 
feel that your 


tions 1) 
those 
vhat 
point 


If Alice ind 


questions, its 


Ww ho disagree 
reasons do you 
of view is best? 

Jim can answer these 
a good bet that they 
looked at sides of the 
made up their minds 
can't give the an- 
label themselves one-sided 


have many 
problem, and 
arefully. If 
swers, they 
thinkers. 
After vou make up your mind care- 
fully a right to think that 
our way of looking at the matter is 
the best But when you hear 
another, saying, “The 
other fellow is all wrong”—watch out! 
rhat’s the sign of one-sided thinking. 


they 


you have 


way. 


yourself, or 


Wrong Technique 


One of the Milwaukee Journal's best 
writers received a note from a college 
journalism student: 

“Dear Sir: I admire your writing very 
nuch and I have been using the same 
style myself on class assignments. How- 
ever, when I turned in my stuff, I got a 
C. How do you get away with it on 
your paper?” 

Philadelphia Record 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


“vTops, don’t miss. 


Drama: “#*#Intruder in the Dust. 
vv Battleground. “All the King’s 
Men. “Fame Is the Spur. “Three 
Came Home. “##Give Us This Day. 
“vrYThe Heiress. “Pinky. “The 
Hasty Heart. “The Hidden Room. 
wvChain Lightning. “Sands of Iwo 
Jima. “Samson and Delilah. “The 
Rugged O’Riordans. “Blue Grass of 
Kentucky. “Twelve O'Clock High. 
“She Wore a Yellow Ribbon.“ Prince 
of Foxes. #“Our Very Own. “Death 
in the Doll’s House. “Mrs. Mike. 
The Man on the Eiffel Tower. ~The 
Red Danube. “Whirlpool. “Black Magic. 
“The Story of Molly X. “Beyond the 
Forest. “The Reckless Moment 

Comedy: “Adam's Rib. “i Pass- 


“Worthwhile. 


Save Your Money. 


port to Pimlico. “Dear Wife. ~“Every- 
body Does It. “The Great Lover. 
The Inspector General. “My Friend 
Irma. “A Kiss for Corliss. 

Musical: “On the Town. “#Jol- 
son Sings Again. “The Gay Lady. 

Foreign Language: “The Bicycle 
Thief. “Germany Year Zero. 

Documentary “The Titan: the 
Story of Michelangelo. 


Our Movie Check List is prepared by 
the movie editor of Scholastic Magazines, 
to help you get your money’s worth 
when you go to the movies. New movies 
are also reviewed from time to time in 
the World Week column, “Following the 
Films.” 











How to fix a tiff ina jiff t 


1. So what if you did forget her birthday? 
That's no reason for her to go off in a 1947 
Model Huff. See if you care! Anyway, just 
in case you happen to meet the miffed 
little Miss, look your best in a neat Arrow 
Shirt, Tie, and Handkerchief. 


3. Now for the big offensive. Come armed 
with (a) a box of candy, (b) a bouquet of 
flowers, (c) your Arrow outfit. If the candy 
doesn’t get her, the flowers should. If they 
don’t, your face-flattering Arrow Collar 
will turn the trick. 


2. Brrr! That “how-do-you-do” was cold 
enough to stop a furnace. But don’t give 
up hope. She may have looked daggers at 
you, but she still couldn’t help noticing the 
trim good looks of your Arrow Shirt. (San- 
forized-labeled; shrinkage less than 1%.) 


4. Peace, it’s wonderful! Now that you’ve 
kissed and made up, you'll never argue 
again. Well, hardly ever. MORAL: Don't 
quarrel. Remember that everyone agrees 
about Arrow Shirts, Ties, and Handker- 
chiefs. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc, 


ARROW SHIRTS & TIES | 
Handkerchiefs *« Underwear « Sports Shirts 
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Marvelous 
Marlene 


I [ID you notice who was picked 
: woman athlete of the year” for 
1949? No, it wasn’t Babe Didrickson Za- 
harias, Zoe Ann Olsen, or Gussie Moran. 
In fact, it wasn’t even a “woman.” 
ft was a girl, a high school sopho- 
» no less! I refer to Marlene Bauer, 
High 


15 vears of 


the little golfer from Alexander 
School in Los Ang les. At 

» she is the voungest person ever to 
be chosen “athlete of the year.” 

Blonde, blue-eved Marlene blazed into 
the spotlight a year ago. After cleaning 
up all the junior tournaments in Califor- 
nia, she showed up in Philadelphia and 
stunned the golf world by copping the 
national junior title 

That was only the beginning. From 
then on Marlene started taking on the 
big shots—the senior stars twice her age. 
She did all right, too. But nobody gave 
her a chance when she entered the 
National Amateur Championship. How 
could a kid of 15 stand up against the 
top women golfers in the game? 

Marlene promptly answered the ques- 
tion by polishing off Glenna Collet Vare, 
six-times former champion. She then 
went on to make golf history, becoming 
the youngest player ever to reach the 
semi-finals 

In her next outing—the Texas Open— 
the Alexander High hot-shot reached 
the finals. Then came the final proof of 
her greatness—a victory over Babe Za- 
harias, the world’s top woman golfer, in 
the Hardscrabble Open. 

The man least surprised by Marlene’s 
suecess is her father, Dave Bauer. A 
himself, Dad Bauer has been 
training his daughter for 12 vears. Mar- 


golfer 


“Woman athlete of 1949’— 
Marlene Bauer, 15-year-old 
schoolgirl golfing wonder. 


lene began swinging a club at the age 
of three. At five she was playing 18- 
hole rounds, and at seven she was com- 
peting in tournaments. 

A cool little player, Marlene can 
make every kind of shot. Though she is 
just 5-feet-2-inches and weighs 118 
pounds, she can drive a ball 250 yards. 
The secret lies in her strength and co- 
ordination. She is strong enough to use 
a regular man’s driver—a club only 20% 
inches shorter than herself. 

“Marvelous Marlene” takes her suc- 
cess calmly. She is more concerned 
about maintaining her “A” average at 
Alexander High. 

e Mose Simms, of Oklahoma City, is 
probably the country’s No. 1 high school 
football fan. Every fall he travels some 
10,000 miles and sees about 150 school- 
boy teams in action. Then, with the help 
of 650 sportswriters and sportscasters, 
he picks an All-American Team. His 
1949 selections appear below. 

e All you baseball fans who are al- 
ways arguing about who is the greatest 
player in the game today, will be inter- 
ested in knowing how the country’s ex- 
perts feel about it. Here is the way they 
voted in a recent poll: 





a 


Name Age 
Menil Mavraides 18 
Hugh Ballard 18 
Roger Nelson 18 
Jack Smalley 18 
Joe Bush 17 
Bill Burtchaell 18 
J. T. Seaholm 18 
Harol Lofton 18 
John Lattner 17 
John Konek 18 
Ron Madlin 18 


~nNo— Ww 
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ALL-AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL FOOTBALL TEAM, 1949 


Wt. 
200 
194 
235 
215 
210 
218 
190 
189 
195 
190 
218 


High School 
Lowell, Mass. 
Tech, Memphis, Tenn. 
Wynnewood, Okla. 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

St. Ambrose, Davenp'’t, la. 
Holy Cross, New Orleans 
Austin, Tex. 

Brookhaven, Miss. 
Fenwick, Chicago, Ill. 
Community, California, Pa. 
Bremerton, Wash. 








Acme photo 


(1) Joe DiMaggio (Yankees), (2) 

Ted Williams (Red Sox), (3) Jackie 
Robinson (Dodgers), (4) Stan Musial 
(Cardinals), and (5) Lou Boudreau 
(Indians). 
e Up in the hills of West Virginia, 
there’s a guy who is scoring baskets like 
mad. His name is George King and he 
plays for Morris Harvey College. In his 
first nine games George has averaged— 
hold on to your baskets, men—35.7 
points per game! 

Actually, it is an old story with 
George. Last year he averaged 29.1 
points a game over the entire season— 
tops for the nation. He is now threaten- 
ing the two greatest records in the book: 

Total points for one season—777, by 
Brooms Abramovic, Salem (W. Va.) 
College, 1942; and 

Total points four years—2,199, by 
Jim Lacy, Loyola of Baltimore, 1943-49. 

If the scoring King can average 26 
points a game for the season—and he 
seems a cinch to do so—he will crack 
Lacy’s mark. If he can average about 31 
points a game for his remaining 20 
games, he will break Abramovic’s mark. 
e Why-Sportswriters-Die-Young Dept. 
Just 24 hours after my February 1 col- 
umn raving about the Long Island U. 
and St. John’s basketball teams went to 
press, North Carolina St. and De Paul 
blew into New York and knocked off 
both my star attractions. 

Remember how I praised L. I. U.’s 
iron-man team? Well, North Carolina 
St. played the entire game without a 
substitution. Remember my rave about 
Herb Scherer, L. I. U.’s 6-9 pivot man? 
Well, he scored only two baskets. 

That’s basketball for you. You just 
can’t win ‘em all. I believe the last 
major team to go through unbeaten was 
the 1940-41 L. I. U. club. 

—Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





In the Nick of Time 


A Scotch traveling salesman, held up 
in the Orkney Islands by a bad storm, 
telegraphed to his firm in Aberdeen: 
“Marooned here by storm. Wire instruc- 
tions.” 

The reply came: “Start summer vaca- 
tion as from yesterday.” 


Balance Sheet 


Yes, of Course! 


In Palm Springs, just for a laugh, 
Groucho Marx phoned the weather bu- 
reau and asked: “How about a shower 
tonight?” “Definitely,” the voice replied, 


“if you need one take one!” 


Hy Gardner, Parade 


Tense Moment 


A high school student handed in the 
following as the principal parts of a 
Latin verb 

“Slippeo falli, bumpus.” 

The returned paper read: 

“Fallio flunco, suspendum.” 


School Activities 


slippere, 
failere 


Scatter 
Sign in a Yokohama express agency: 
Give Us Your Baggage and We Will 
Send It in All Directions.” 
T 
Neighborly 


Jones looked over his garden tence 
ind motioned to his neighbor. “I say, 
Smith,” he said, “I understand you have 
Brown’s lawn mower.” 

“Yeah, what of it?” 

“Well, if vou let me borrow it occa- 
sionally, I'll let vou use his rake and 


” 
shovel 
Mutual Magazine 




















“Good afternoon, ma‘am.... I’m 
working my way through a series of 
very expensive Saturday night dates!” 





Arnie Mossier, United Feature Syndicate, Inc. 


On Her Own 


It was at Miss Florence’s dancing 
school that one of the beginning dancers 
failed to see any link between the 
rhythm and the movement required of 
her feet. Inquired Miss Florence: “Miss 
Mary, don’t you hear the piano?” 

“Yes,” Mary replied, “I hear it—but it 
doesn’t bother me any.” 


Guthrie Burton in his autobiography 
Tongue-Tied 

A young boy had been asked to usher 
at a smart church wedding of his older 
brother. It was his first experience and 
he was quite nervous when the guests 
began to arrive. Noticing a strange lady 
about to sit down in a pew reserved for 
the bride’s family, he hurried to the 
stranger. “Mardon me, padam,” he said, 
blushing deeply, “this pie is occupewed. 


May I sew you to another sheet?” 
MeCall Spirit 


Typical Audience 


Lily Pons was out for a walk with a 
friend when they passed a fish store. 
Suddenly Miss Pons stopped and 
gasped. She kept staring into the win- 
dow where the entire space was filled 
with dead fish in orderly array, with 
mouths open and eyes staring. 

“Good heavens,” she said, “that re- 
minds me—I should be singing at a con- 


cert.” 
This Month 


Lucky Stiff 


“That's unreasonable, doctor,” the pa- 
tient said. “What a terrific bill for one 
week’s treatment!” 

“My dear fellow,” the doctor said, “if 
you knew what an interesting case yours 
was, and how strongly I was tempted 
to let it proceed to a post mortem, you 
wouldn’t complain at a bill three times 
as big as this!” 


Herald (Cape Town) 


Nothing Matters 


Abel: “Dearest, I must marry you.” 

Mabel: “Have you seen Father and 
Mother?” 

Abel: “Often, darling; but I love you 
just the same,” 


Austin Pioneer, Austin H. 8.. El Paso, Texas 


Funny That Way 


A school advertised: “Short course in 
Accounting for women.” 

The next day a note reached the 
school’s principal. It read: “There’s NO 
accounting for women.” 


Volceways 


Chopsticks 
“How did you like those Chinese 
back-scratchers I brought you?” 
“Is that what they were? Chinese 
back-scratchers? My wife’s been making 
me eat salad with them!” 


Votcoways 


23 


It's All Exercise 


The telephone rang, and Mrs. Jones 
answered it promptly. “Is your husband 
home?” a customer asked. 

“I am sorry, but he went over to the 
river an hour ago.” 

“What is he doing over there?” 

“Oh, that,” replied Mrs. Jones. “Well, 
it the ice is as thick as he thinks it is, 
he went skating. If it’s as thin as I think 
it is, he went swimming.” 


Christian Endeavor 


Proof 

Nearly everyone in England is ap- 
plying for free medical help. Recently 
a skeleton ambled out of a churchyard 
and inquired how he could get free 
teeth. . 

The grave digger told the skeleton 
where to go and was surprised to run 
into the same skeleton again the next 
night. This time, the ‘skeleton was car- 
rying a tombstone. He said, “They told 
me to come batk and to bring my iden- 
tity card with me.” 

Quote 


Definition 


One of the first uestions in an ad- 
vertising course was: “What is an ad- 
vertisement?” 

“An advertisement,” wrote the stu- 
dent, “is a picture of a curvaceous 
young woman eating, wearing, holding, 
or driving something that somebody 


wants to sell!” 
Quote 








Sell your classmates 


SENIORS America's Most Beau- 
tiful and complete Line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
SA ONAME CARDS 
tomy commission paid. America's 
fastest selling cards. Agents cards 
free write today for free sample kit 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S$ 
1425 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Po 





CHICAGO 
ACADEMY 
of 
FINE ARTS 








G 20 Cc 125 
Stert. Gold + 
ie OO cach $1.40 each 60¢ eae! 
ARTISTIC MEDAL & gangs °°, 
112A Fulton Street, New 
Prices subject to 20% Feder! 3.3 Ma 
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Send for Free 
Catalogue 





Sell Py School Classmates the best line 
of GRADUATION NAME CARDS in the 
country. Lowest 
— TREES Ae 


prices on offered. We pay 
Monthly Bulletins 
Your cards F encies going like wild 
Write CharT. CARD “SPECIAL 1E8, Box 
itsburgh 30, Pa. 


Class Pind ava Rings, 
ey ey bet 


Weta ich Go., Roche, ¥. 











when you mean 
“eraser 


But there’s never a slip of the tongue when it comes to PLANTERS 
PEANUTS and the PLANTERS JUMBO BLOCK PEANUT BAR. The only 
word for them is ‘Great!’ They are meaty and crunchy—good to 
look at and better to eat. An ideal between-meal snack, they con- 
tain more iron than whole milk and raisins, and more protein (pound 
for pound) than beef-steak. 
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Off the Press 


The Lincoln Encyclopedia. The Spoken 
and Written Words of A. Lincoln Ar- 
ranged for Ready Reference. Com- 
piled and edited by Archer H. Shaw. 
Macmillan, N. Y. 395 pp., $6.50. 


“Mr. Lincoln is the most quotable 
notable in history.” It is therefore sur- 
prising that until the appearance of this 
alphabetically arranged index to Lin- 
coln’s wofds, thumbs grew sore in 
search of elusive quotations. The com- 
piler for forty years was a member of 
the staff of the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
Researchers will be aided by a careful 
system of cross-indexing to the 5,000 
quotations from the speeches, letters, 
and papers of Abraham Lincoln, drawn 
from the most authentic sources. The 
book concludes with a_ biographical 
summary of Lincoln’s life. 

These pages present Lincoln’s 
thoughts on politics, education, law, 
finance, religion, science, invention, per- 
sonalities of his day, and events through 
which he moved. The statements are 
arranged in chronological sequence un- 
der each subject. 


Educational Law Simplified, by David 
T. Marke. Oceana Publications, 461 
W. 18th St., N. Y. 11. 96 pp. (paper 
cover), $1. Cloth, $2. 


The body of law dealing with educa- 
tion has been developing since colonial 
days. It has been studied, however, by 
comparatively few teachers. With the 
appearance of this slender volunie, it 
has become easier for teachers to under- 
stand their legal relationships to pupils, 
school boards, parents, Government. 

There are sections on accidents to 
pupils, corporal punishment, rights and 
duties of teachers, mandatory courses, 
and and the State- 
ments are documented throughout by 


religion schools. 


citation of cases. 


Modern One-Act Plays, edited by Fran- 
cis Griffith and Joseph Mersand. 
Harcourt Brace, N. Y. 356 pp., $1.80. 


This is a collection of 16 one-act plays 
carefully calculated to capture the at- 
tention of high school students. It is 
idmirably introduced by an analysis of 
the components of comedy, farce, trag- 
edy, melodrama, and fantasy. 
the collection are 
James M. Barrie, Burgess Meredith, 
Thornton Wilder, Paul Green, Lord 
Dunsany, Norman Corwin, and others. 
Each play is prefaced by notes about 
the play and author and followed by 
stimulating questions and activities. A 
unique section, after each play, is the 
“drama workshop” containing hints for 
playgoers and actors. 

Howanp L 
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TOOLS® for 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Holidays 


For Lincoln and Washington Birthday 
Celebrations 


PAMPHLETS: Christmas with the 
Washingtons, Olive Bailey, 1948, Dietz 
Press, 112 E. Cary Street, Richmond 19, 
Va. $1. George Washington, Father of 
His Country, John Crane (American 
History Series 3, 1948), American His- 
tory Series, Dupont Circle Bldg., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 25 cents. Program Sug- 
gestions for Lincoln’s Birthday, 1943, 
National Recreation Association, 315 
Fourth Ave., N.Y. 10. 10 cents. Abraham 
Lincoln, 1944, National Recreation As- 
sociation. 15 cents. 

ARTICLES: “Lincoln Collector,” Carl 
Sandburg, Collier's, Oct. 22, 1949. “Lin- 
coln Patent,” B. Melnitsky, New York 
Times Magazine, May 22, 1949. “Young 
Washington: A Living Portrait,” R. E. 
Danielson, Atlantic, Jan., 1949 “Great 
Dignity of the Rail Splitter,” J. G. Ran- 
dall, New York Times Magazine, Feb. 
8, 1948. “Washington Underlined Citi- 
zenship,” Christian Science Monitor, 
Feb. 19, 1949. 

BOOKS: The Lincoln Encyclopedia, 
A. H. Shaw (Macmillan, 1950), $6.50. 
Lincoln Reader, Paul Angle (Rutgers 
Univ. Press, 1947), $3.75. Abe Lincoln 
and His Times, Editors of Look (Crow- 
ell, 1946), $2.50. Washington, Life of a 
Patriot, André Maurois (Didier, 1946), 
$2.75. Our American Holidays Series: 
Lincoln’s Birthday, Washington's Birth- 
day (Dodd). 


Washington, D. C. 


Mar. 


1 in Senior Schotastic, World 
Week and Junior Scholastic 


FILMS: District of Columbia — 10 
minutes, B & W or color, sale, Dudley 
Pictures Corp., 9908 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif. Highlights— 
historical, geographical, scenic. | Pledge 
My Heart—11 minutes, Castle 
Films Div., United World Films, Russ 
Bldg., San Francisco 4, Calif. Produced 
by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Buildings 
and historic shrines as seen through 
eyes of 4-H Club delegates. 

Inside the Capitol—10 minutes, apply, 
Teaching Film Custodians, 25 West 
43rd., N. Y. 18. Produced by Columbia 
Pictures. Various parts of the Capitol 
with commentary on historical back- 
ground. Inside the White House—10 
minutes, apply, Teaching Film Custo- 
dians. Produced by Colum ‘. Pictures. 


sale, 


Interiors and exterior of the White 
House; activity as various people arrive 
to see the President. Nation’s Capital— 
15 minutes, sale, March of Time Forum 
Films, 369 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17. 
Glimpses of various government depart- 
ments, the White House, life and work 
of Congressmen, views of the city. 

Washington, D. C., Heart of the Na- 
tion—10 minutes, sale, Library Films, 
25 West 45th St., N. Y. 19. Interior and 
exterior views of government buildings; 
various historic sites and monuments. 

The White House—19 minutes, apply, 
R.K.O. Radio Pictures, 1270 Sixth Ave., 
N. Y. 20. pip through the White House. 
The White House—15 minutes, March 
of Time Forum Films. Sale. Tour of 
various rooms—history and purpose of 
each. 

FILMSTRIPS: Visit to Washington— 
64 frames, American Council on Educa- 
tion, 744 Jackson Place, Weshington, 
D. C. Washington, D. C.—(1) 47 frames, 
color, Creative Arts Studio, Inc., 1223 
Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C.; (2) 45 frames, Society for Visual 
Education, 100 East Ohio Street, Chi- 
cago. Important public buildings, monu- 
ments, parks, homes; (3) 42 frames, 
Society for Visual Education. Museums, 
galleries, educational institutions. 

OTHER MATERIALS: In next week's 


issue. 


Transportation 


Mar. 1, World Week, Senior Scholastic 


PAMPHLET: “The Railroad” tells 
the story of American railroads. Mailed 
free in classroom lots to teachers. Send 
card to Lee Lyles, Assistant to the Pres- 
ident, Santa Fe System Lines, 325 
Railway Exchange, Chicago 4, Illinois. 

Teacher's Kit on Railroad Transpor- 
tation (free). Association of American 
Railroads, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (Contains about 50 pic- 
tures of rail transportation, a useful 
booklet, “Development of Railroad 
Transportation in the U. S.,” and lesson 
plans. ) 

BOOK: The Modern Wonder Book 
of Trains and Railroading, by Norman 
Carlisle. (Winston, 1946), $2.50. 

FILM: Write to the Santa Fe Film 
Bureau, 80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4, Illinois, for the free loan of these two 
films: (1) At Your Service—the story of 
modern freight service. Sound, color, 
runs 25 min. (2) Along the Santa Fe 
Trail—the story of railroad passenger 
service. Sound, color, runs 35 minutes. 





YOU CAN STILL RENEW 
YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 


ey 


Practical English 
Senior Se 
World Week 


Junior Scholastic 
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WITHOUT MISSING 
A SINGLE 
SECOND-SEMESTER 
ISSUE 


Prease use one of 
the order cards we 
have sent you in re- 
cent weeks or write to 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
7 East 12th St. ° 
New York 3, N. Y. 





“WOU don’t mean to tell me that teach- 
ers do all that!” exclaimed my very 
much impressed guest. He spoke far 
more incredulously than I can indicate 
without using an audio-visual aid. 

He was in publishing, too, but far 
afield from schools or education. I had 
been explaining to him how subscrip- 
tions to Scholastic Magazines were or- 
dered through teachers, handled as bulk 
orders by our ledger clerks, shipped in 
bundles to the schools, and there dis- 
tributed to the individual pupil-sub- 
scribers. 

My friend’s amazement at our rou- 
tine prompted me to say here again— 
as another semester begins—what I’ve 
often said before, both in letters and 
talks to teachers who use our maga- 
zines. It is this: the widespread use of 
current periogicals in our schools is not 
so much a publishing achievement as it 
is a tribute to our teachers and their de- 
votion to their jobs. 

Beginning with World War I and 
moving forward with a growth com- 
parable to the upsurge of events that 
were fast changing the world, the class- 
room teachers of this country brought 
the contemporary world into our schools. 
Frequently the movement—initiated by 
classroom teachers—was frowned upon 
by school administrators because it cre- 
ated additional problems growing out 
of the collection of money from pupils. 
But the need was there and the teachers 
knew it; they knew how futile it was to 
try to teach unless pupils knew how 
TODAY grew out of yesterday, unless 
pupils learned to live in the world of 
TODAY. 

So the teachers, willing to do what- 
ever was necessary to get the tools they 
needed, literally became the unpaid, 
hard-working assistants to the publish- 
ers. They handed out sample copies, 
took up subscriptions, collected money 
(often themselves paying for delinquent 
pupils) and undertook the added tasks 
of correspondence and _ distribution. 
There was no thought of pay or reward 
except the satisfaction of a teaching 
job well done. 

Many teachers tell us that they have 
successfully eliminated much of the 
burden of handling subscriptions to 
classroom periodicals and memberships 
in the Teen Age Book Club by assigning 
the major responsibility to dependable 


pupils (thus, also, giving the pupils 
valuable experience). 

Having been in this business since 
1920, and having organized the second 
publishing company expressly to serye 
schools with current periodicals, I know 
that this subscription pattern was an 
absolute essential to the task of bring- 
ing low-cost periodicals to pupils. I 
know that businesses such as ours could 
never have been built without the aid 
and encouragement of classroom teach- 
ers who knew what they wanted and 
knew what had to be done te get it. 

It is today even more necessary than 
ever before. Classroom periodicals now 
are scarcely more expensive than they 
were during the depression despite the 
fact that meantime most costs have more 
than doubled. Consequently, I think ] 
can say without fear of contradiction 
from any competitor that without the 
aid of teachers the cost of individual 
copies of classroom periodicals would, I 
believe, be almost doubled. 

And so to you teachers, our bulwark, 
we send our thanks, our cheers, and our 
promise of continued and like devotion 
to our responsibilities. 


PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER 


P.S. After I had written this “corner,” 
the New York Times announced the re- 
sults of its nationwide survey on the 
teaching of current affairs and the pub- 
lication of its study, Current Affairs and 
Modern Education. The Times’ front 
page headline read “Schools of U. S. 
Found to Lag in Teaching of Current 
Events.” Later we'll summarize and 
comment on this report. 





United Nations Contest 


The American Association for the 
United Nations has announced its 24th 
annual student contest. It consists of a 
written examination on the United Na- 
tions and international problems, to be 
held at local high schools throughout 
the country March 31, 1950. 

The A.A.U.N. furnishes study kits to 
any school desiring to take part. Scho- 
lastic Magazines contain frequent ma- 
terial giving essential background for 
the examination. Any number of stu- 
dents may take the examination, but 
only two papers from each school may 
be submitted to the national contest. 

First prize is a trip to Europe or $500 
cash; second prize, $100. The 14 top 
national contestants will be eligible for 
scholarships offered by leading colleges. 
Winners will be announced May 1 
(state) and June 10 (national). 

For full information write: American 
Association for the United Nations, 45 
East 65th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 





